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THE 

MASTERSHIP 

BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD 

Tin- iYlli.ws will sc mu lir jirm’i-nlinq inwards (lie clcctifni 
t^l !t head of the (^illegc in sneered the priseut Master, 
III Anthony Kenny, in Chioforr I'JHLI. Any suitably 
qualilinl person, uf eiihrr sex, wlm nii^lit wish to lie 
euitsulerid lor this poviiinu is invited to write in couli* 
denee n» the Senior Fellritv, Mr J. M. Prrst, at Bnillnl 
Cullege, Oxford OX I 3B|, preferably by 31 January 
lOrlfl. The C'tdlnte’.s cltnite will not necessarily he limited 
to those tthuie name* n-mc lorward in this vvay. 
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THE HEBRFAV UNIVERSITY 
OF JERUSALEM 
THE FACULTY OF HUMANI TIES 

Appointment in 
Russian Literature 

flic Heine iv Univcnity n( Jeruvalrni wiiliei i» nuke a icnme trjrk 
jpjiuiiu infill in Rimian l.iuralure. Ihc suricvsfiil randidatc wilt 
he fxpi-tlnl to assume lib position in Ocmbcr 1DH0 Major publira- 
tionv anil gradu-nc leaching experience are necessary. Teaching is 
■in graduatr and undergraduate level. Native nr excellent knnw- 
ledgr uf Russian i« csseiilial. Some kninvledge of Hebrew is desir- 
ahk-. hut run initially required. Candidates will be expected in icarh 
in ilrhrcw after three yrars. 

A letter of application with curriculum vitae, list of publica- 
lloni, and names of three referees, should reach Professor 
Y. Friedmann, Dean, Faculty of Humanities, The Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem 91905, Israel, by January 31, 1988. 
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versity hopes to moke s 


Demitv Librarian PROFESSOR 

Xjm.UM.HL 1H11 Quallfcatmi* include earned 


; Appjkanntis are invited tor the . above post m this iiiicr- 
mnenjtlly celebrated library,, with its developing specialist 
erillcdinm. < 'iiulNliirt must hive t proven interest in pruning 
hinny y, ami should preferably be Chartered Librarians. 

5'alaty SH'.S%~£l2.h>t8 pi inclusive, staging poim dependent • 
.. on age and quail fu'aiinnv. ■ 

AppHcxtion form arid farther detafla from Deputy Director • 
nfllbrirfit turd Art Galleries Guildhall 'Library, Alder* 

' man bury . London EC 2 P 2 BJ (teb 01-260 1852 ). 
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doctorate, . . ALA-accrcdilcd 
M.L.I S or equivalent 1 degree, 

. cnmihitnient to. excellence in 
leaching, proven research ( pubbea- 
■ tioo rew/d, and knawlcdgn or in- 
iomaiiciit tcchoob^es and ipplica- 
.( loos. Teaching corapcleories. lit si 
least ‘ three areas: management; 
huiranithw and sudal it it nee in- 
(oroialiofl;gmemnKiit IntannaUcn 
and services; human f»*ctois in in- 
fomtatkxl systems; economics of 

- Infra motion; organization of in- 
, Iramaikm; evaluation of Infonns- 

ttoo products and icrvjces. Mini- 
mum salary 549.104. Posilkut is 

- available, September li 1988. Clos- 
ing ds|u: March I. |9&8 or until 
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; uatcteepi of liesrordi Jrt- 
1 itt&U.ahd naitKabf three tr fereev 
id': . -V’ " ‘ ■' » ■ ' ’ •’ 
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senior ipnaintmcat In En- 

E llsti or American lltaratura 
eolnnlng August 1988. Ap- 
plicants must demonstrate a 
dtatlnaulahed record of re- 
search and publication In the 
area of specialisation and a 
commitment to teaching. In- 
aulrles and credentials 
should be sent by January 15, 
1988 to: Dr John J. Fanster- 
piaker. Professor and Chair- 
man. Department or English, 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee. Florida 52305. 
. USA. 
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Telt St Albans 325 1 4 
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and out-of-print. Catalogues 
available. David Loman ltd., 
1® Suffolk Road, London 
SW13 9NB. Tati 01-748 
OB34 . 
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Fellowshii 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 
Society Fellowships. A AS, 

1 which holds superb collec- 
tions of American printed 
materials and manuscripts, - 
. swards fellowships to. scho- 
lars (Including .dacturlal 
candidates) for resident re- 
search In all fields of Amer- 
ican History and culture 
. through 1876. Tenures vary 
'• from one to twelve months, 
stipends from 4750 monthly 
; in 597.500. annually (for 

• Swards funded by N£H 1 . 
Deadline j an . 31, Far in- ■ 
formation and application^. 

i Wrfifl John U. Itench. noom 
■•-101, AA8. 166 Salisbury ■ 

• Street. Worcester, Mhs- 

; •arliusatts 01509 , USA. 
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tary Debates: Lords end r. 

Commons First to Fl/in ,8 
Series" and many other 1 
newspapers, periodicals.. ^ 

f ear books etc. Further as- s 
alls and prices on applies- -3 
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Henry Pordes, Booksaller. . j 
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don NWS 7BH. Tel: 01-433 1 

9878 nrter 3.50pm. ,3 

FOR YOUR ST ATEBIDB BOOK 2 
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BOOK CALL, c to New C»- 4. 
naan Bookshop, 59 Elm si..- 
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'TO NEWJ 
HBSCRffiERS 


"IWsaibrtanliaJ and attractive book 
should In womb welcomed, A. R. 
Haxwell-Hjslop’s translation nWw 
Dirtmary qf Classical Sfytkatogy by 
Pierre Grimal, originally' publLsho*t in 
French in MI, is a work at once 
authoritative and complete. Anymie 
who has ever Ifht his way in (he 
complex geneali tpes of the Greek g< xL 
ml hen*** will value (In- forty 
genealogical tables; s’linfors will 
appreciate the superbly detailed 
references to the ancient sources for 
each entry as well as the helpflil (and 
modem iwd ) table of sou ires, in which 
care has been taken to list the editions 
which are mail eidly accessible for 
English readers (especially, and 
relevantly; the tort Classical Library), 

Mid tliere Is a full index . ... The black- 
and-white illiisl aims are copious ami 
pertinent. 

My sampling of llw entries and 
references found an Impressive 
standard of accuracy; the generous 
crow re fertwing given makes 
browsing ail almost mandatory 
pleasure, and it wiD indeed be a 
learned reader who does not find 
something he did not previously know 
wi almost every page." 

J.HC teach T15 8th | 

THE 

DICTIONARY 
OF CLASSICAL 
MYTHOLOGY 

If Urn GmaLlhabted by A. R HaitS Ifatiop 

FREE 

Ske cut an annual subscription to The TIS 
■odwesriD said wu S tares phis atopy of 
lb® Dfctimre of Cfesicd Mjthotagy 
nbbhed by Blackwell (north £35. fife free. 
Stimfranpcte the catponbelowand send 
R wtfh your remittee to the address 
shown . 

•/ttaaalia^Tv^re^^ UK£M 
Eutip(i*cL SiniSTtlSA <ft Canada 

m, (Air Mail) sm ' ■ ■ ; 
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Fresh, capacious and upside down 
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Ste phen Medcalf J 

DJ.CONLON (Editor) ] 

G. K. Chesterton: A half century of views . 
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G.K. CHESTERTON 
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Now that 1984 is past, it can be seen that G. K. 
Chesterton, writing The Napoleon of Nolting 
Hill in 1904, had a much better notion of what 
the modern world would be like than George 
Orwell had in 1948. London much less changed 
than any of the Edwardian prophets whom 
Chesterton satirizes In his opening chapter 
would have expected; the Boer War reflected 
in the relations of the United States with Nicar- 
agua; local loyalties and a cult of colour and 

individviality->rc viv a d- agMn8K>4h»-inerwising~- 

drabness of the world, in a way which would 
(admittedly not until about 1998) issue in vio- 
lent resistance to a scheme for solving Lon- 
don’s traffic problems by a great northern ring 
road at the expense of the small communities in 
its path - there is nothing nearly as accurate 
about Britain in Nineteen Eighty-four , unless, 
for those interested in hermeneutics, it is the 
“athleticism of mind" which Winston Smith 
learns in. order to persuade, himself that lan- 
guage works independently of the world, “an 
ability at one moment to make the most deli- 
cate use of logic and at the next to be uncon- 
scious of the crudest logical errors’’. 

One of the many developments in Chester- 
ton’s reputation that can be traced through 
D. J. Conlon’s G. K. Chesterton: A half century 
of views, which deals with Chesterton criticism 
of the period 1936-85, is that Richard Ingrams 
in 1974 could already see that he was going to 
prove the better prophet, while Kenneth M, 
Hamilton, writing in the same conditions as 
Orwell in 1951, -thought Orwell’s prophecy 
“clearsighted” and Chesterton's “romantic 
escapism”. In fact, both Chesterton and 
Orwell were good prophets in relation to what 
most interested them - Orwell’s concern with 
the need of totalitarian politics to control all 
knowledge; and Chesterton's conviction, 
which Ingrams quotes, that “he who lives in a 
small community lives in ri much larger world". 
But “doublethink”, remains, as it was in 
Orwell's lifetime, of direct interest only to a 
small class, while Chesterton hit on something 
■■ Important to everyone. . 

. . Chesterton's accuracy was far from being an 
accident. It is not only - as many of Conlon's 
. critics point out, not always .with approval - 
that. Chesterton cared .passionately for what 
ordinary humanity feels and thinks. It Is also 
that he, had particular convictions about how 
: . one should understand humanity. In" a passage 
•: rightly- made Central in Robert Knille’s /1 j / 
{ Was Sdylng .'.i .: ;A Chesterton reader, Father 
;,-J. Srowh atlac^ lhqse wha thipk; that the scien- 
' '.' iipcstudy'p means;*. v.v,i. 

' ‘ " r genih|oritfrrie rimari'And Studying him as if he Wert a 

gigaAtteflitBeatjiJ V lp':whS£,t hey Would call &■ dry 
■ . ilifbu'llia 1 .iilakllil Islbc ah'rtf if n 


knowledge, it's actually suppression of what we 
know. . .“the secret" (of understanding how a mur- 
der was committed! is exactly the opposite. I don’t 
try to get outside the man. I try to get inside the 
murderer ... I am always inside n man, niuving his 
arms and legs; but [ wait till I know I am inside a 
murderer, thinking his thoughts, writhing with his 
passions .... Till I am really a murderer. 

In some people's hands, this scheme would end 
in making “one’s personality the test, instead 
of making truth the test", which is (in an essay 
called “If I had only one sermon to preach”, 
put by Knille before his excerpts from Father 
Brown) how Chesterton defines pride. 


was prepared to believe almost anything he 
said, but was soon forced to concede that most 
of his ideas wouldn't wash”: but in the end, 
however often in the immense volume of his 
writing one finds him irresponsible or wrong, 
realizing how much more profoundly, how sur- 
prisingly and how often lie is right. 

The disillusionment is curiously often unfair. 
Knille prints a verse by Oliver Hereford in 
which Chesterton is seen looking at the sunset 
while standing on his head, and crying “how 
grand the SUNRISE is tonight!” But although 
Chesterton occasionally uses that conceit to 
express a lovable dntlincss (such as his own 
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finest trouvaille, a short story begun by Max 
Pemberton and presented by him to Chester- 
ton to solve ns a Father Brown story, in 1914, 
and never reprinted in book form. It is a gift to 
both detective story and literary criticism, 
wonderful in the wny in which Chesterton in- 
troduces his subtler but bolder sense of land- 
scape. and his taste for paradox that derives in 
this case from a more vertiginous, perhaps reli- 
gious sense of human capacities for good and 
evil, on top of Pemberton’s ingenuity. 

The style of Chesterton’s stories, which is at 
once dense, coherent and airy, makes it diffi- 
cult for readers to keep their balance. Martin 
Gardner, in The Annotated Innocence of 
Father Brown, comments very well on such 
matters as the conformity of the stories to 
Chesterton’s theory of fairy-tale, which offers 
to the child the possibility that the limitless 
terrors with which wc are all horn can be de- 
feated. He gives many examples of revision 
which show Chesterton lo be less artistically 
carefree than he often seems. And. since his 
commentary has an American readership in 
mind, lie offers the English reader the delight- 
fully Chestertonian experience of seeing Eng- 
land -Bovril, Hampstead Heath, Boxing Day, 
stamp-paper, Nelson’s column, rooks - as a 
foreign country. Bui he also makes some ex- 
traordinary mistakes by rending ton fast: some- 
limes unimportant, as when he describes Whit- 
suntide as beginning on Wliit Sunday although 
in the following line Chesterton speaks of the 
Thursday before Whit Sunday; or the village of 
Bohun Beacon ns forty miles from the town of 
Grcenford, forgetting (hat Chesterton calls the 
distance half n mile, and remembering that the 
village blacksmith is described as the strongest 
man for forty miles around; sometimes impor- 
tant, ascribing to Iceland the . frozen but un- 
doubtedly English landscape that evokes the 
circle of traitors in Dante’s hell in “The Sign of 
the Broken Sword”, because Chesterton says 
“as if it were Iceland”. 

D. J. Conlon’s book, too, almost seems de- 
signed - and not only in the case of 1984 - to 
duplicate the complex experiences of reading 
Chesterton . One wearies of the most attractive 
stories about him - the small boy who was 
asked after having tea with him if he had had an 
instructive afternoon, and replied “I don’t 
know what that means, but oh! you should see 
Mr Chesterton catch buns with his mouth” - 
when one reads them six times, for the same 






Now, as P. N. Furbank has said (in an essay, 

• “Chesterton the Edwardian", which I am sorry 
Mr Conlon has not included), “the virtue he 
thoroughly understood and practised was 
humility". It is very characteristic of Chester- 
ton that in this same essay on pride he associ- 
' ates humility with something epistemological, 
“the receptive power and the power of reaction 
in surprise and gratitude to something out- 
side”, and identifies that with the power to be 
happy. This conjoined empathy and humility 
issues in a mind . as John Carey felicitously puls 
it, “like the dawn sky", and that not only in 
relation to people, but to the whole universe so 
Far as sight and touch and understanding allow 
one to be in it - as Father Brown was in the 
murderer. There is a fable in Marie Smith's 
collection of unedited pieces. Daylight and 
Nightmare, in which a knight conquers a drn- 
.* gon by taking refuge inside him, which perhaps 
means that. 

: The best brief summaries of Chesterton in 
Conlon's book are those of (delightful pairing) 
Ronald Knox and Kntharine Whitehorn. Mgr 
Knox talks of Chesterton’s capacity to seize on 
the essences of things, as of that “primitive 
monster with a strangely small head set on n 
neck not only longer but larger than itself: with 
- ' one disproportionate crest of hair, running 
along that neck like n beard in the wrongplace; 
- with feet each like a solid horn, alone amid the 
feet of so many CRtlle’’, which is his picture of a 
, horse. Katharine Whitchom gives os a parallel 
. example the great comic poem in which Ches- 
terton visualizes whpt it would have meant it, 
: as E-iE- Smith claimed, the Welsh .Djsestnb- 

. iht>pnn<rli>ne(> 


. ^ of every Christian- community i|i Europe. 

V * Whitohortl describes as hef own case what 
;l:might be 111 ? norm among those who read 
1 IChestef idp over a loqg period - growing up “so 
intoxicated wilh'lhe way he put things that f 


mental state when his wife agreed to marry 
him), his normal style would rather be, had 
Copernicus not anticipated him, to describe 
the sunset as the earth’s horizon ascending to 
scatter the sunlight. What is described as Ches- 
tertonian paradox is simply that mind like the 
dawn sky forcing home, as Copernicus did, a 
viewpoint not dulled by common association. 

It is often merely verbal, and then, if one reads 
him persistently, is apt to become common and 
dolled itself: but at least as often it concerns 
things, as in the example of the horse or as 
when he describes the sun in the early “Crazy 
Tale" printed by Marie Smith: “Men eat and 
drink, buy and sell, marry, are given in mar- 
riage, and ail the time there is something in the 
sky at which they cannot look." 

In her anthology of Chesterton’s mystery 
stories, Thirteen Detectives , Marie Smith 
quotes H. R. F. Keating to the same effect: 

Essentially, detective stories depend on a sudden 
seeing Of something the right way up, which often 
means turning il upside down .... The gift wns all 
the belter in Chesterton's case for being powered not 
just by a puzzler's delight in producing conundrums 
but by the whole man on^l his beliefs. 

Marie Smith has put us much in her debt by her 
selection of detective stories to illustrate this 
thesis, not only from the Father Brown corpus, 
but from others much hardor to obtain r- from 
Tfo? Club of Queer Trades, The Man Who 
Knew Too Much. The Poet and thi Lunatics 
and perhaps moist specially. The Paradoxes of 
Mr Pond. Borges, she snys. thought one from 
the last bf these, “The Three Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse", the best of all Chesterton;s titles, . 
..arid in ite ran junction, bf.liduntidg scene-pninb. 
irig and wbrkirig out of an apparently impossi- 
. . .ble paradox it certainly quist rnnk hjgb - I 
would say, only after, the father Jlrowri story 
“The Sign of the Broke rt Sword”. Tito sariic. 
combination is apparent in Matte Smiths 


reason (the detachment by inflation of persona 
from person) as one wearies of his idiosyncratic 
flow of ideas and figures of speech. But the 
adverse criticisms make one feel as he did ab- 
out the opponents of Christianity: what must 
be thus attacked may well be the truth. Evelyn 
Waugh finds his faith in the Common Man 
smug, Malcolm Muggeridge wishes that he had 
realized the vulgarity and littleness of human 
life, Kingsley Amis feels that the hero of Man- 
alive falls to demonstrate the perpetual fresh- 
ness of marriage, and adds that Chesterton 
could not write funny dialogue, while Benny 
-Green finds Manalive “a kind of chaste anti- 
cipation” of Pinter's The Lovers, but believes 
that E. C. Bentley’s remark “to him all men 
were brothers" is stupefyingly imperceptive. 
The best thing Bernard Levin “can say of Ches- 
terton 's anti-semitism is that it was not as vile 
as Belloc’s” - which Is wrong somewhere, be- 
cause whelher one takes the vehement pro- 
Jewish feeling which Leo Hetzler describes in 
Chesterton's youth, the Zionism of his age, the 
three nonsense verse? which Levin makes 
sound more antl-Jewish than they are by 
wrenching them outof context, or even some 
more seriously coarse and casual remarks, the 
sum total cannot he described by the same 
word as Belloc's attitudes. 

■The Dreyfus affair marks the difference: 
Belloc (although in 77ie Cruise of the. Non a he 
got so far as to say that the case was insoluble) 
rciti ained all His life fond of shocking people by 1 
maintaining Dreyfus's guilt, while Chesterton 
• published ip 1900 a poem violently In defence 
of Dreyfus, which he reissued mqny limes, only 
adding under Be! loo’s influence a note saying 
that iti this case he was no longer sure that he 
unde reload the French at nil.' But I doubt If 
.. “vile" is really fair e veji of 30eHoc::Cheslertqrt, 

; it must be granted, could, tolerate hi$.aUilude, 

. while wtien' u -genuinely Y^e antisemitlsm 
appeared in thc Wprlri, fee wa£ as impiediaje in 
: his response, as> oqy ortp who knows theitaste of 
. . ytfenessj' . v : - 
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U( nil ihv furni's ulnmi i luj jwien smp 
the «nii' I like is (ienci;il (iucriii)': 

A nun nf iron, mid mu] sicrn. ii siviiis. 

Asl. him l he simple si i|hu-.!inn .in«] In- m. IL \iims. 

If iiny oilier utincss inuvrs or spc.iks 

The f'uiirl - 1 linin' mips mil, |ii||, ; ,, r ,.|, ll ool shrieks; 

Iht-c ■•omuls, mysterious l.i ihe r.nijil tf ranger. 
Impress .m Aiy.m peuple with the (huger 
Of interr ii|iiii«|! sixoue .mil %ileni men 
inM :tt the psyc In ilnpie.il nnniieiii when 
Hlcy .ire. for Keith. Kacc. lioermy attii (ime, 
Having hysterics mi tliu < niirr-l Imisc flunr . . . 

litis is otic of many poems cnlleclcd from 
( Ii ester I nit's jniiniiilisni anil iii.iiiuseripls a ml 
■mi lik'd Cn tile well -known inr|tus nf his light 
verse by Mane Smith in smut lu-r nf her amlin 
logics. CullMi-'l i md Light IVru 1 . 

Atnlcn thought I litMcrfnn wrote nf Ihe 
best pure iiiinscnse verse in I'.ngtish": hut lie is 
prnhnhiv at his best, in it in pure nonsense, hill 
when the freedom conferred hy his |iarlieul.ir 
kind nf light verse allowed his mural energy tn 
ride free 

If t heslerton's mind was as fresh as the 
dawn sky. it was also as capacious To each his 
own Chfsttfilim. Robert Kmlle gives Us. I sup. 
puse. an Ameiie.in riustertnn. stressing the 
sage, the aph.irist, the moral thinker illus- 

trating his power nf iindcrslamlmg Inimaii 
character with twn essays on Abraham I hi 
coin. I'. 1. Kavatiagli. on a Inn Anglo 


Irish quest (though wilh twice as nmeli space) 
shows us in Me Pwnniat Chesterton rather the 
story-leller and the literary critic, who “went 
inside" Dickens and Browning. Marie Smith 
calls her deliberately more pailinl collection 
l hi v light and Nighniutrr with gnml reasiin. Site 
reprints Imm (he nintvclloiis posthumous cul- 
led mu //if ( t •Inured Lunds f IV3K). which 
aiiiii/ingly mi une has reproduced as a whole. 
Ins earliest story, “The 'faming of the Night- 
mare”. whose title conveys its plot, though nnt 
its weird humour. It conveys, indeed, the 
llurnits of all Chesterton's imaginative work. 
I hs masterpiece. The Man who win Thursday, 
has /I nightman' as its subtitle: C union reprints 
from C hosteiUin's Iasi Kink. Autnhiugraphy, a 
disclaimer of 1 he Man who wits Thursday us “a 
night in a re of things not as they arc. but as they 
seemed to the young half-pessimist of the 
Nineties*', lint the conviction of the hook 
makes it something more than pure nightmare. 

< lie sic rti in's finest writing comes nut of 
neither daylight nor nightmurc, but from a 
point in between. Time and again, with the 
conviction of a mystic, lie reverts - as ait the end 
of Ihe Mm who n »r\ Thursday ur in its curious 
little predecessor in Daylight and Nightmare, 
“A I’ictlire of Tuesday" - to the iTeutiim nf 
something, or everything, out nf nothing. His 
best and deepest gift is an immense and iin- 
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CHARLES Bl’K fill ART 

Tl» Pleasure of MIvs Pjm 

12dpp. Austin. Texas: Texav Umvcisity Press. 

$17.95 Ip.iperbavk. $8.4$ 1. 

In a daunting piece included in The Life and 
Work of Barbara Pym, John Buyky plays the 
senior critic’s trump card, ofdaiming that Miss 
w Pym’s work is by nature wholly unresponsive 
f and antipathetic to critical comment. "The gap 

tv between (the novels’ | unique selves and what 
l can justly $e said about them remains dear and 
l palpable”, he says; . . even the friendliest 
| critical comment is superfluous." There is 
I much Irulh in this: Pym's novels do not yield at 
j all well to entidsm. especially criticism of the 

I I sallies* kind that remorselessly catalogues 

| aspects of the author's fife and then matches 
• them up against bits in the hooks. Biographical 
£ , elements uo figure in the books -- her enchant- 
y, nwnt with Oxford: her work with the Interna- 
; lion,d African Institute, Anindefaiigableiude- 

•f she drew much from her own life, and 

, yetdw repeated mMancingnfprccLse examples 
■) , detracts from rather than enhances the novels. 
> robbing Her iif credit for inventiveness. 
I Imfckd* ^Hiretimes it was her hfe that foiknved 
? 1 ridion. The imajpned village exigence uf 
.Ssnhf Tame tiaxeUe, in which 
herself i|ri«» u tpfmlerish middle 1 
^ ver^.dilfeftm from die world of A 

» Wte novel which she drew 
TfienFniMpck . where She fifynuicli did come 
In foe with her «vter, ;J liKry.’ 

Ot«?f comment is irilwc helpful than lung: 
.faitlte Ki^cu’i wimly'chupieis tn Ae \V*irfJ 
o; ilitbjia I\m r;S|»nvMhiHx|;\ '‘Amlin,. 

pufugy I f.iil lt> breathe li/v inln the work, 

w/icu'.iv c'h.tflr« llurkli.ii T> The Pleasure 
■this i\ ,i mure sensitive vnterprive, Hghb 
enuig the burden of. mtilysiv U) breaking chap- 
ter* up mro short pertinent sections IWexxor 
fk-ivley w.Htld rather there Were in icntu mil’ ill at 
■ill. but f .u lemi ant glad ilrut sonic of bis 
fi’IJuiv-i , iritribuii » r .s to The l ife and Work - in 
/wrfitrii/ur Jo/m I f.riperin. Penelope l-ively mid 
Alary .'»fr,iuss-Kiiul/ - remained ignorant ofhis 
view for Jong enough (o write (lie rlfuminiittng 


eway v printed here. These three writers hike as 
their theme - among other* - the war hetvveen 
the sexes, which is unquestionably m the cure 
of Pym's work. It is perhaps this which gives 
Miss Pym's novels a greater relevance to to- 
day's world th.ui might he expected from hooks 
where the making of a jn>! of lea can “nearly 
prose disastrous". 

Barbara Pym wrote six novels before her 
seventh. An Unsuitable Attachment , was re- 
jected hy her own publisher. Cape, and others, 
one of whom judged it "very well written'* but 
"wilh an old-fashioned air to it". This hap- 
pened in I'W, a lime when the first shivering* 
were being felt of what would he more than a 
decade of sexual licence. An Unsuitable 
Attachment, in which clergymen and anxious 
spinsters walk abroad carrying parcels of fish 
for t lie cal, may well have seemed unsuituble to 
the spirit of the age. But we urc now entering 
greyer times, when restricted sexual freedom 
limits choice, when chastity and fidelity are 
again at large, when women again want la get 
married. Anyone who wants to know what 
relations between men and women are going to 
be like under these circumstances may do 
worse |han to seek edification in the novels of 
Barbara Pym. but they will not find an 
encouraging picture. 

Tbe most important fact about Pym's female 
characters is whether or not they are married. 
On the face of it, married is best. The other 
unfortunates are condemned to become 
peripheral people, never at the centre of any- 
thing. Theirs is a life of perpetually finding 
others more interesting then they themselves 
are found, of carefully dressing for people wlto 
don’t notice what they are wiring; a life in 
which they are subjected Id the pricks of multi- 
pie unconscious slights: “You stem somehow 
fanned not to marry" says the (married) 
Sophia Ainger to lanthe Broome. In Art Un- 
suitable Attachment; “1 think you'll grow into 
one yf those Splendid spinsters' - oh, I don’t 

mean jt nastily or cattily - Who ure pillars of the 

. < hutch Nfld the church curia inly couldn't 

do without." 1 r 

Many of Py m’* unmarried women still hnr- 
hour a Hopeless longing fos dhi flanies, like ■' 
Belinda Bede In AW Ta/ite TJaseffe, whdsc 
love firr Ib^prcpusterousjy. self-import si nt 
Archdeacon Huec'lfly^ ii vyithovt limit. They, 
arc not Imvd in return. In tb/ee of the short • 
Hbines included in Civil ir> ^ttiUigqrs women 
remain devoted to then whu iiuvcr go back td - 
them; in two (he now middle-aged lietoiiies are 
reintroduced io ihe tibjects of their lifelong 
devotion , and are ; nut oven recognized 'try \ 
them. The women perteveri* riune (he less, 
needing and alrmWl content with having 
"suniethiug to love”. In cases whine the man is 
vrill visible, these women evince tremendous 
concern For his welfare, worrying about 
whether lie has enough to cat nnd performing. 


shakahlc joy in the mere fact of being. Auden 
said that “lie sees, as few writers have, the 
world about him as hi II of sacramental signs or 
symbols”, hut the feeling is too direct to be 
described in terms of signification. Garry Wills 
finds a piece which expresses it more primitive- 
ly, in an essay in 7*. P.'s Weekly of 1910, anti 
uses it to illustrate The Man who urn 
Thursday. 

It is ui the beginning that things are good .... You 
can use puppies to drug people, or hirch trees io beat 
them, or stones to make an idol, or corn to make a 
corner, hut it remains true that, in the abstract, 
before you have dune anything, each of those four 
things is in strict truth n glory, u beneficent speciality 
and variety. We do praise ihe Lord that there arc 
birch trees growing amongst the rocks and poppies 
amongst the corn: we do praise the Lord, even if we 
do not helieve in Him. We do admire and applnud 
the prop* ml a world, just as if we had been called to 
council in the primal dnrkncss and seen the first 
starry plan or the skies. We are, ns a matter of fact, 
far more certain that this lifcoruiirs is a magnificent 
and amazing enterprise than we are that it 
will succeed. 

On the opposite page, D. J. Conlun places a 
complaint hy Benny Green about Chesterton's 
“relentless Christian optimism''. If that is. ns it 
may he, really the best phrase for his philoso- 
phy. “optimism 1 * must he interpreted ns this 
fail It In [lie creation rather than (he going on of 
things: and “re lent less" in terms of four lines 


To marry or to smoulder gently 


wherever possible, unobtrusive little services 
for him. For their part, the men accept these 
services unthinkingly, ns n natural right. Occa- 
sionally they even slyly solicit proof of a 
woman's eternal attachment, though wanting 
no emotional obligation themselves. In the 
fragment uf Pym’s "Home Front Novel" 
printed in Civil in Strangers, Edward Wraye 
dearly doesn't care [wo pins for Flora Palfrey, 
who loves him, and he prepares to go to war by 
turning up on Flora’s doorstep to remind her of 
himself. Unasked, he gives her his photograph. 
“I couldn't go away without saying goodbye to 
you", he says, “It's such comfort to know one is 
leaving behind somebody who cares.” 

The question of marriage, however, appears 
at length to be a bit of a red herring. Married 
women fare just as badly, maybe even worse. 
They have had the misfortune of living to see 
their desires fulfilled, and the prized marriage- 
hond turn to cement. They are used as typists, 
cooks, housekeepers, nurses, secretaries, and 
as sympathetic tenders to every minor grie- 
vance or ailment that might chance to unba- 
lance their husbands' fragile equilibrium. They 
are certainly not seen as lovers. Cassandra 
Marsh-Gibbon, the heroine of the short, com- 
plete novel Civil to Strangers, is married to 
Adam, a man who makes even the awful 
Archdeacon Hocdeve seem a paragon of self- 
effacement. He is also lazy, talentless, petu- 
lant, querulous, pompous and a hypochon- 
driac; and thinks Cassandra is pretty lucky to 
have him. He has long since ceased to see his 
wife as a desirable Woman, nor is he to be 
shaken from this view by the attentions. she 
receives from their new Hungarian neighbour, 
Mr Tilos, In one of the best scenes in the novel 
(which, like much of this poslhutnons colieo- 
tion. is * little cruder than most of Pym’s 
w-ork), Cassandra and Adam are at dinner 
when Adam observes of Mr Tilos, “‘Perhaps 
be has fnllen in love with you. I don’t much tare 
for this fish. Is it plaige?’ Adani lifted up a piece 
on his fork nnd snifred it suspiciously. ‘Do vou 
think il’s quite good?'” ' 

■ . Barbara Pym was herself ulunarricd. in an 
eway in The Ufa and M'urA, ihe enlertaihins 

^Tlraws oUcniion io this facl. 
• M J 5 pm’ftfVcrsuccMfled infixing (her rrianl 
- urtd l, think ( know- why", fje.rertiarfcs. and • 
continues, with winning tf iretitnosi, ■Miss Pym 

■ twiiMdj jdtf much -itmakeslife difficult,; pits 

" v‘bo ,injplication bolng -p«rhaps that 
hadslte waited to marry l)r Rows®, he would 
nut have betfn willing V oblige 1 her. Ax fnr 
ttojlcing tod ittdclt j whal does PymLlice ab- 
«uimen? Mainly, itat tijdybre spoilt retten;' 
that there is alwayk someone to darn tiifejr 
socks and, riia& sute, Itiey ara - Iwrapppd, up * 
worm . She notices how iKtyare judged td be ta 
the prime Of life at atty^nta up 16 ^;^:; 
fifties; and ho* fa. 

them ( a man must- have 


from “The Ballad of the White Horse": 

Night shall he thrice night over you. 

And heaven an iron cope. 

Do you have joy without a cause. 

Yea, faith without a hope? 

As for “Christian”, it is always worth stress- 
ing that Chesterton became a Christian not 
through any superimposition of doctrine, but 
by following the logic of his natural self. This is 
splendidly demonstrated in The Spirit of 
Christmas, again edited by Marie Smith, and 
published in 1984 (96pp. Xanadu. £6.96. 0 
947761 07 1 ). For Chesterton's reflections on 
Christmas emerge not only in his overtly reli- 
gious writing but in the essay on Dickens’s 
Christmas tales, which singles out as the essen- 
tial qualities of the feast ihe sense of crisis, the 
sense of contrast and the sense of the grotes- 
que, or the paragraph in which he recommends 
Chaucer because he teaches the imaginative 
patience which enables us to endure “the unen- 
durable dullness of Uncle George” at n Christ- 
mas dinner. In Chesterton on Christmas, that 
is, we find again that mind like the dawn sky 
contemplating with the eye of a child the indi- 
viduality of things, which most people have 
wearied of, as if they were new made. He loved 
Christmas because its sharp and multifarious 
individuality led him to one thought, that “God 
Himself is born again”. 


women in Jane and Prudence, and in the same 
novel Jane thinks. “Man needs bird . . . just 
the very best, that is what man needs"), nnd 
how they consistently take the last piece of 
cake, untroubled by pangs of conscience, as no 
more than is due to them. In short, she notices 
that they get what they want without ever 
having to ask for it. Since these novels are 
seamless examples of shifting perspective, 
Pym’s perceptions are not affected on her own 
account, but on her characters’, behind whose 
gaze she is invisibly installed. The “noticing'', 
moreover, is accorded to characters in indirect 
proportion to their being noticed themselves, 
so the lion's share of observation is evolved in 
the minds of her ignored and inconsequential 
women, where noble and poetic thoughts shuf- 
fle down with items from the kitchen inven- 
tory. 

These neglected women, meanwhile, are not 
as dismayed as they might be. Forbearing crea- 
tures, they stoutly make do with what little 
they receive. Such stoicism could only exist ina 
world where there is no marital infidelity and 
no divorce. This is partly because anything is 
considered preferable to being single, but since 
divorce isn’t even discussed as a solution, there 
is more to it than that. It is as if the men who 
made the initial choice had somehow pocketed 
the key to matrimony, leaving women no more 
empowered to release themselves from mar- 
riage than they were from spinsterhood. And 
yet her heroes too are strangely powerless. 
Non-participants in their own fulfilment, the)’ 
have a passivity which is at odds with their 
might. In theSe books i( is men who are vessels, 
and they are moreover leaky. This subtle con- 
tradiction runs through all relations between 
men and women and reverses Ihe current m 
power. Sometimes it is reinforced by other 
indications of sexual reversal, as In Less Than 
Angels , where Catherine Oliphant “mends 
fuses and makes' decisions” and Alnric Lydgate 
is emhsculated in his introductory sentence, 
“he was to do light wofk, whatever that ex*, 
pression, usually associated With gentlewomen ■ 
uijwjjHng to do ‘rough’, might imply for men. 

. Mia? Pym sometimes feared that her conven- 
tional treatment of sexuhl relations 'vdulo 
’ brand her a pulp, writer^ so jt is perhaps sign 1 ' 1 ' 

' cant that the hovel where these conventions 
ore . most ' fully undermined would have a 
• romantic fiction-writer for' a heroine. 

Pym’s riqvels and stoHesreveal the battle bid 
‘obsetire the wjclor: it is not, ultimately, clear 
which sex has the upper hand; Her comic, for- 
giving vision; pf. men and Wonidn's failure to 
come to teim^With orie {jnpthef hits as near the 
, jfy th as that of m uch greater novelists; in f aC, j. 
y j jfie only oihe^rlte r who braids the threads of 
;i ji m^ctiline apd .feminine' influehce-'vith such 

: JitMnrliVciiin u/Ka rinn : whose 
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Marrying for Money: The path from the first 
hostile takeover to megamergers, insider 
trading and the Boesky scandal 
320pp. Bloomsbury. £13.95. ■ 

0747500584 

IVAN FALLON, and JAMES SRODES 
Takeovers 

290pp. Hamish Hamilton. £12.95. 

0241 12073 X 

DOUGLAS K. RAMSEY 

The Corporate Warriors: The battle of the 

boardrooms 

260pp. Grafton. £12.95. 

0246132132 
RICHARD HALL 

My Life With Tiny: A biography of Tiny 
Rowland 

257pp. Faber. £9.95. 

0571147372 
DOUGLAS FRANTZ 

Mr Diamond : The Story of Dennis Levene , 

Wall Street’s most infamous insider trader 
352pp. Bloomsbury, £12.95. 

0747500541 

GEOFFREY WANSELL 

Tycoon: The Life of James Goldsmith 

384pp. Grafton. £12.95. 

0246129212 . 

These books give a glimpse into the abyss. 
Their themes are cruelty, hate and greed: ego- 
maniacs, bullies, liars, blackmailers, wheed- 
lers, toadies and fools brawl and swagger 
through their pages. Individually their tone 
and subjects vary, but they all confirm what 
Aristotle noticed long ago: that the greatest 
crimes are caused by surfeit, not by want, that 
men never become tyrants just to avoid the 
cold. 

Jeff Madrick’s Marrying for Money is an 
American journalist’s account of the develop- 
ment of hostile takeovers on Wall Street in the 
— WBsrHrdescribesTiowthestwere increasing • 
ly exploited by corporate raiders like T. Boone 
Pickens or Carl Icahn, and arbitrageurs like 
Ivan Boesky, who in turn encouraged the pan- 
demonia of huge mergers, with their opportu- 
nities for lucrative speculation and insider 
dealing. The whole process had no demon- 
strable public benefit, but for several years.it 
paid politicians and journalists to ignore the 
abuses that were entailed: this permissive atti- 

■ tude only became .impossible after Boesky, in 
1986, was forced to pay a personal penalty of 
SiOO million for illegally trading on the stock 
market with inside information acquired by 
bribery. His fall stripped the fagade off the 
ratten edifice, and is a major event in all but 
one of the books under review. 

• Boesky, according to Madrick, is a man who 

■ “always wanted it all", who became "a glutton 
for taking risks” in order to defy his "deep" 
social and emotional “insecurity", and used 
illegal insider information in a way that was 
“blatant [and] undisguised”. Boesky’s Instabil- 
ity and 8 ejf-destruetiveness were always so evi- 

- dent that it beggars belief that anyone had 
dealings with hint- His associates seem to have 
worked on Scott FitzGerald’s principle for 
scriptwriters in Hollywood: “take the money, 

■ and run”. The collapse of his operktions, and 
his irretrievable disgrace, were inevitable, in a 

• Way that must have been obvious tb everyone 
who .was not equally greedy or neurotic. 

Takeovers by Ivan gallon and James Srodes 
traverses similar gfound, with slightly more 
. ' aplomb. It is a racy account of the personalities 
: knd methpds involyed ; in business takeovers In 
. V Britain anc] the’ United States during the 1980s. 

. B 6 th .authors are; financial journalists, ' .not 
V; radical by politics or temperament, socially in-. 
•'!: timate with soipe.pf the entrepreneurs whom 
; they describe; big.business is fun to them, and 
•!*; the aura.of rfehes, seductive, At the same time 
.■Ti-they nre magnanimous and conscientious wri- 
ters, wlio.se account of -Hmest; Saunders, lately 
; '■;! fcWcf executive qfGpinness, is ftiij.of decency. 

- Aflde.- frpta their rattyng yarns, Fallon and 

\ arc; concerted to that qnly ppe- 

v' third : of takeoyera : ij)Itimately enrich the win : 

-“big sideythat per i»nt'of/^iperlcan acquisi- 
y 'hons Jh unrelated ;.nejw fields: during 195(Hip 
i&u * 1 ' that tner^ers Have du- 

' v :bjoukconseqviences for co mpanjes and n atipn- 


J: ' ; 0V ■■ ,v i'i, . ! ' 


monstrate "how arbitrarily and unscientifically lu 
decisions are often taken" in takeovers, by ui 
men whom they call "susceptible to irrational- b< 
ity", but whom others might consider seriously iti 
disturbed. Their conclusion that "the persona- 
lities of the individuals create the major tf 
events" is fearsome, since the main protagon- sj 
ists of Takeovers are men who seem indifferent h 
to the good of other people, and incapable of si 
understanding what is good for themselves, si 
The fittest judgment on these millionaires is u 
Rebecca West's remark of a British socialist w 
prime minister, that he might have been a de- V 
cent human being if he had been given borstal a 
training in time. t 

The Corporate Warriors by Doug! as Ramsey ( 

is a study in infamy. Ramsey is an American I 
broadcaster of the sort who becomes Director t 
General of the British Broadcasting Corpora- \ 
tion in the happiest dreams of Norman Tebbit. i 

His malicious humour will amuse readers who t 
like to think that human life is meant to be one j 
long dog-fight, but essentially his outlook is 1 
complacent and deferential. His book is sus- « 
tained by a facile thesis that because a few 
American business executives have told him 
that "the language of war is now an established 
part of the corporate vernacular", so the 
theories of strategies like Foch "are ns applic- 
able to the wars on Madison Avenue. Wall 
Street, and Main Street" as to the poppy-fields 
of Flanders. Ramsey supports his argument 
with some rhetorical legerdemain and preten- 
tious epigraphs from Oriental and Western 
strategists. These quotations are seldom apt, 
but have a patina of learning which will awe his 
intended audience: yuppies who believe that 
Jeffrey Archer’s novel A Matter of Honour is 
an allegory on public life written by one of our 
severest national moralists. 

Mv Life With Tiny, by Richard Hall, purports 
to be a biography of Tiny Rowland, the chief 
executive of Lonrho, a British conglomerate 
which controls major investments in Africa, 
and owns the Observer newspaper. In reality 
Hall has written a loosely organized memoir of 
'-hirye3t-s^aTontitairst^Affiea^flaa?r(ym--“ 
monwealth correspondent of the Observer, in 
which the foreground is occupied by his grie- 
vances against the latter’s editor, Donald Trel- 
ford. He seems to have had access to research 
on Rowland’s early life by a brilliant investiga- 
tive journalist. Jack Lundin; but he uses this 
material unimaginatively, and is churlish in his 
treatment of Rowland’s long, resourceful and 
often laudable battle with British governmen- 
tal secrecy. Except when describing an absurd 
taxi ride in Ghana with an octogenarian gener- 
al and his formidable secretary, Hall’s accounts 
of Africa, and of Lonrho in Africa, are ano- 
dyne. A good book (not unrelentingly hostile) 
might be written about Rowland and Lonrho, 
although perhaps only when official archives 
are released; Mr Hall’s memoir will scarcely 
merit citation in it. 

Mr Diamond , by Douglas Frantz, is a far 
superior piece of investigative journalism into 
the career of Dennis Levene, an investment 
banker with Drexel Burnham of New York, 
who provided Boesky with some of his hottest 
tips. It is a vivid account of greed and mendac- 
ity. Levene (who believed “that the rest of the 
world were suckers") grossed $ 12.6 million in 
five years by insider trading and trampled 
everyone around him.. The nadir of his career 
occurred after his arrest, when he submitted a 
pre-sentencing memorandum of Ineffable self- 
pity, whining about his petit bourgeois origins, 
and attempting to present himself as one of 
Horatio Alger’s battling American nobodies 
by appending over sixty rejection letters which 
he received when he first tried to get a job on 
Wall Street. 

Geoffrey Wansell’s biography of James 
Goldsmith is fascinating. Goldsmith’s grand- 
father, Adolph Goldschmidt of Frankfurt, 
bought a large estate in Suffolk before the First 
World War and spared no expense to ingratiate 
lUmself .with the. country. He took up polo, 
confined a grandchild with a German accent to 
' his bedroom when English guests called, and 
' used hiis money to secure a local parliamentary 

seat for. his narcissistic son Frank. The family 
convinced themselves that opulent condescen- 
sion would win the love of neighbours add 
i , retainers, and when instead an : indiscreet war-, 
Brae ^correspondence with German relations 
led to their pstracism, Frank left England and 
became the resident director of a group of 


luxurious French hotels. French hotel staff, 
unlike Suffolk retainers in tied cottages, could 
be sneked if they were inattentive or 
threatened his carapace of selfishness. 

Frank Goldsmith and his family cultivated 
the most extraordinary self-regard. It was his 
special "pleasure" to bring "the foyer of the 
hotel he was leaving to a halt as his entourage 
swept through". He had invincible conceit and 
self-pity. His mistress died in an operation to 
unblock her Fallopian lubes "because he had 
wanted to perpetuate the Goldsmith name’’: 
Wansell compares this to the social humili- 
ations in Suffolk, and comments, "yet again, 
the world had saved its cruellest blow for the 
Goldsmith family". Eventually, another of 
Frank Goldsmith’s kept women was married 
by him, and produced James in 1933. The child 
was “magnificently cossetted" by grovelling 
retinues in his father’s hotels, and in a charac- 
teristic incident at the age of six won the jack- 
pot on a fruit machine at the Hotel de Paris in 
Monte Carlo. He called two waiters ("a Gold- 
smith did not stoop to filling his own pockets") 




James Goldsmith in a picture from Tycoon by 
Geoffrey Wansell, reviewed on this page. 


and had them pile the coins on a silver tray for 
him. He was slow to read because, as he told 
his father, "when he grew up he was going to be 
a millionaire, and would have somebody to 
read to him. There was no n 6 ed for him to learn 
in the first place." Hiis freakish child grew up 
willing "to be thought insane. . .providinghe 
could control his own destiny". 

James Goldsmith is a case of infantile 
triumph. In “fury" he kicks "inanimate ob- 
jects", or defenestrates a breakfast tray be- 
cause there are piths in his orange juice. As an 
adult he will "steal food from someone else’s 
plate if he likes the look of it". Where Frank 
Goldsmith demanded a strange muddle of 
obedience and love from Suffolk peasants, 
French waiters and femmes galantes, his son 
has wanted the same reassurance on a global 
basis. From adolescence he has been an "out-, 
rageous" gambler, defying even destiny not to 
love him, and believes "business could be just 
as much fun as gambling, especially if you 
treated it in much the same way". For a lpng 
time these attitudes elicited commercial dis- 
trust or social distaste, but according to Wan- 
sell he has become in recent years pne of the 
twenty richest men in the world. It is an in- 
teresting way, for a planet lb work. 

Most of the financiers in these, books are 


nothing. They fester with rage, jealousy, en- 
mity, and pride. If they began life poor, they 
wanted money at any cost; if born rich they 
expected glory; and when they are bested, they 
require revenge. In their heyday they claimed 
to epitomize the economic Zeitgeist of Presi- 
dent Reagan and Mrs Thatcher: when the 
arrest of Boesky foreshadowed the collapse of 
the takeover boom. Goldsmith lamented, "we 
have now entered the post-Rengan period of 
big business, big government and big unions 
fighting back". 

These men survive on a sense of crisis and of 
personal isolation. "I need problems", says 
Rowland, "l have to have them". He is prone 
to "passionate rage" and "hectoring invec- 
tive", and told one colleague, "I am going to 
crucify you and your family". Goldsmith "likes 
to feel Ihe world is against him", and tells 
Wansell, “Struggle is what we’re built for". 

Many of (heir lives appear sad as well as 
grotesque. It seems necessary, if one wants to 
be super-rich, to lose touch with most living 
feelings, and to leuve one's family and lovers 
almost equally deadened or bereft. Several of 
these financiers regard themselves as glorious- 
ly sexy, but the reality is that their most singu- 
lar achievement has been to ninke fornication 
dreary ("the girls were always pretty, but 
usually bored"). Puriics given for tlieir chil- 
dren urc acts of self-glorification or .serve as 
buckdrops for the posturing of their friends. 

Thus the eighteenth birthday party of one plu- 
tocrat’s son is remembered for the scene when 
n financier, Gerald Ronson, who has since 
been arrested, refused Io sit aL table with his 
cx-stockbroker,Tony (“The Animal”) Parnes, 
whom he blamed for persuading him to sup- 
port ihe Guinness share price during their bid 
for Distillers. 

Money brings no security and the ruthless 
denis ure not intended to provide continuity or 
stability. "Jimmy wakes up every morning con- 
vinced that he has nothing at all’’, according to 
his closest colleague. Goldsmith believes that 
after a takeover, "a bust-up" is "infinitely bet- 
ter” than gradual managerial rationalization, 
and like many such men, he is ambivalent ab- 
out his children having control of his money 
after his death: "people who inherit are weak 
and soft because they’ve never had to fight in 
their lives". "We're a pirate ship at sea". Ted 
Turner, Ramsey's idol in The Corporate War- 
riors, tells employees, to convince them of the 
greatnesss of his soul. "We're gonna stay on 
until the end of the world”. Absolutist 
monarchs of old at least had a sense of dynasty 
and sequence: but today their equivalents are 
so convinced of their own glorious uniqueness 
that their policy is aprts moi, rien. 

When God makes a rich man, to adapt 
Clough, he intends all others to crush him. No 
one who reads these accounts of the ravening 
wolves of cosmopolitan finance can doubt that 
the system in which they operate is economi- 
cally ruinous and a pitiful abasement of human 
values. Yet many of these books encourage a 
or heroic view of their subjects. "Tycoons arc the 
Id gladiators of the modem financial world", 
ae according to Wansell. Rowland is "tigerish" 
to and compared to Tamburlalne in Hall's 
rn memoir, Ramsey's plaudits are too tasteless to 
jp quote. Fallon and Srodes are unwarrantably 
rie dismissive of criticism that comes from Indi- 
viduals outside the Conservative and Republi- 
ile can parties. Although ostensibly critical these 
b- six books are intended in their different ways 
ie- (to quote the dustjacket of Marrying for 
an . Money) as “a businessman’s . . . guide" and as 
i’s “an essential tool for apyone who wants to 
n k understand the new ethos on Wall Street and in 
of the City of London". Their tone is seldom 
ts, denunciatory: their effect therefore must often 
on ' be corrupting. Few financiers or entrepreneurs 
sal of a ny stature will be in terested in reading stale 
ui-, accounts of what they know at first-hand, but 
to impressionable second-raters, in search of 
ust good stories and role models, will. The.mes- 
ou . sage, given by these boolra is that although one 
mg is .at error to go as far as Boesky, only dupes 
I is- and cranks don't play rough. Self is everything: 
ui- community responsibility is a chimera. Instead 
the of being the cynosure of admiring eyes among 
in- the backers and advisers of Thatcher and 

Reagan, Ofthe inspiration of bucket-shop yup- 


Most of the financiers in these, books are pies; thetj? mogul? need.to have their financial 
morose men gnawed by envy. They, pass their • actions and their! human; valu« endlessly and 
days in buying and selling and feuding: they re iteratively denounced r- crushed, ;in Clough’S 
know the price of everything and the value of . phrase ^ £ t ^ ( ^ , #i 4 ;.^ .^.-j! r 
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Refugees , immigrants and the claims of the nation-state 


Rogers M. Smith 

G1 U1KRT r.lM'isniF iTaTTjon N A.m''ANMN 
Calculated Kindness: Refund.', .mil America's 
hiilf-npciutoitr. I*M5 («» llii: pr«rscm 
.UApp. Maunillitn/New York: free Press. 
£17.95. 

Al. AN DOWTY 

Closed Borders: The contemporary assault un 
freedom of niiivctnail 
27llpp. Yale University Press. 116.95. 
IIJHIHIl.S24»l 

The fact has nfien had ii|«ly consequence?, hut 
there il is: apart from the odd hermit, people 
have always lived tlieir lives within particular 
coniniunities. In this century, across the globe, 
the must ardently sought form of political orga- 
ni/atiun has been rite nation-state - a large- 
scale. centralized political system governing 
Imputation? who, Ivcuusc of language, ethni- 
city, religion, culture, ideology, propaganda, 
or some other factor, feel themselves in he a 
distinct "people". Tlur causes of tlii-% phe- 
miniennii are many: advancing economic sys- 
tems. I'oinmiiuii’ationv and transportation 
placed seven* si rains on enisling polities, aspir- 
ing native elites and oppressed populations re- 
sisted. yet imitated, the power of the original 
nation stales of I urope. and so on These 
same furies would cvenlu. illy make llic nation- 
state nim i|c l c Yet toiluv its predominance 
among the still diverse range of human regimes 
i? incontestable. 

The governments of these nation -slates, old 
ami new, arc armed with technologies of un- 
precedented power for external defence and 
intermit control. Yet like governors since lime 
immemorial, they have faced severe difficul- 
ties in creating ami maintaining effective rule 
over the populations and territories for which 
they claim authority. They have been troubled 
by Mich question? a?: whom they will try to 
keep within their border?, whom expel, whom 
admit from nutsLde. whom exclude? And 
sometime? the effort? of national government? 
to retain power against mill uni rivals p rot luce 
conditions of turmoil from which many ordin- 
ary citizens flee. 

Ac die division of the world into nation- 
state? ha? been consolidated, national regimes 
have often and increasingly chosen to do some 
or all or these things. Such action? arc hardly 
novel in kind, but they are in their scope and 
effectiveness. Elaborate legal restrictions, en- 
forced by walls, barbed wire, mines nnd armed 
border guards, compel some groups of people 
to remain where they would leave, and others 
who would come lo turn away. Ethnic, reli- 
gion*. nr political minorities have been driven 
out to ertate homogeneous popuiatiocs. while 
peoples and lands to which a: nation-state 
claims historic: title 1 have been annexed, by 
agreement among national Elites or by eder- 
tionV AH these developments have become vir : 
tiialljr normal features of life in a world where 
power I* embodied in the naltoo-siaie. \ 

As' a result, the twentieth century has pro- , 
docetfyase uumbcrsOf people with' the political - 
statpywhich, as Hannah A remit and others 
hive rtored . symbolizes the harsh potential of 
thtmodern world system; that of the refugee. • . 
ptffetftii legal systems; offer disparate; in- . 

■ temejy conlesteddefini t rom of this staiut. but 
.cmwpph tO gif 1* f Hat the tefqkec is a person . 

lo ydtichtieor she cah safely 


university in the Uni let I Mate?. Notre Dame of 
India n:i. have dune considerable service in 
(louiiiK'iiiiiig various aspects of the modern 
experience of n.ition-stules and refugees. In 
( (ilciiiiift'ti Kindness, (iilhert Loescher ami 
Joint A. Sc.i nlan present a thoroughly re- 
searched survey of American policies towards 
refugee? from the end of the Second World 
War to the present. In ( lined Murders, Alan 
Dmvty sketches the legal and policy develop- 
ments in a dismayingly large number of states 
which have restricted a person's freedom to 
leave, return, or enter elsewhere (though the 
book i? much more ctniccriicd with rights of 
exit than rights of entry under immigration 
laws). Ily making emigration take the form of 
illegal escape, by denying re- entry ami by limit- 
ing available havens, these restrictions have 
played a significant pari in creating popula- 
tions with nowhere to go. The discussion of 
refugee, expatriation and immigrutiun prob- 
lems. and the broader political difficulties that 
generate them, will he greatly helped by these 
authors' conscientious, balanced and readable 
assemblage of die known fads. 

f rom any perspective the facts arc troubling. 


Soviet Union, often involuntarily: in 1946-7, 
Muslims fled India, while Hindus fled Pakis- 
tan. producing some 14 million refugees in all; 
from 1967 to 1972. waves of aliens were ex- 
pelled from Ghana (Nigerians). Sierra Leone 
(Ghanaian?), Equatorial Guinea (Nigerians), 
Niger (Dahomims). Uganda (Asians and Ke- 
nyans) and Zaire (various nationalities); and 
the later 19711s and 80s have witnessed renewed 
outpourings from Cuba, the flight of the Indo- 
Chinese boat people. 5.5 million refugees from 
Ethiopian wars, and many others. At the end 
of 1984 there were at least 10 million refugees 
around the world, even by the relatively strict 
definitions of the term current in international 
law (which generally accord refugee status only 
to those fleeing political, not economic, 
threats). 

As Dowly documents, government attempts 
to dictate the terms of both emigration and 
immigration are increasing. He is most con- 
cerned about the proliferation of bans on the 
rights to emigrate, typical of most Communist 
countries and "ideologically doctrinaire one- 
parly slntcs". With appropriate alarm, he re- 
ports that over five times as many states arc 



4 detail from Aian Oxley r photograph of C. iiAilii refugees kissing through a fence tit J ent Cay, uuhtile the 
Orange Ho u7 ttn abalt stndinm in Miami. 
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Under the ancient empires, the feudal system 
and the mercantilist monarchies of early mod- 
ern Europe, restrictions on entry and exit, and 
forced exile, were widespread enough. But the 
coincidence of modem instruments of control 
and pervasive efforts to remake (he world into 
a collection of strong, homogeneous nation- 
states. has meant that such actions are more 
extensive and effective than ever before. After 
a brief moment towards the end of the 
nineteenth century when borders in Europe 
and the Americas were relatively, open, the 
First Wprld War saw the introduction of new 
reslrictions. including the requirement to carry 
passpbm. which endured after the war k s end. 
In 1932 the Soviet Union added internal pass- 
ports to its stringent restraints on exit and en- 
try, and many Of its satellite states after the 
Second World War have followed suit. The 
United States, on (he o|iher hand, led the way 
towards more elaborate immigration restric- 
tions ; in nofl-Communist lands . with the 
ethnocentric national quota system which ft 
udapied in the 1920s. European nations were 
only allowed quotas proportionate to their his- 
toric contribution to Ihe existing American 
populace.and Asians we re largely banned a ut- 
righLMorc than twenty nations then enacted 
restrictive inu^lgratipo laws, with Europe and 
ij-atltl America strrtilarly excluding Aslans, and 
. Asian jpouniries excluding, Indians and. 
Chinese. ■" j; 

■ 17» civil si rife, wars arid Wholesale cxpiil- . 

sforts that accompanied alMc-hu|(ding found 
M wdilcTbtfwwn 19,12 anil, im uprooted 
tongljly Ida million people, Conflicts In Irnlo- 
•;Qdb 4 - Afj^Afetari, Ethiopia and Central 
Arpejfca have .since added .at leas! 12 million 
tnore .Th^ tU^al retalogtie of brutality; and 
; IfK.bchlntt those figures encore- 

**56iy inhabited <fon«neoi.$oine ooi- 
awe (nstiuwfc: . after the tmi ' World War, m 
Jwgajtf 4h*t eventually ted to u new secular 
Tnrirftih State resulted in the may acre of 
: .AVughiy three-quarters of h mill ion A rmenibris 
and wile for 32p,O0tl mob; after the second 
World VYaf,' the ftHrio than 13 million displaced, 
pc rains in Europe included pne million fife*, 
who fled areas antiewd by the Soviets, while 
50fJ.(K)0 Ukrainians, Lithuanians and White 
Russians were relocated from Poland to the 


trying to restrict emigration as are trying to 
facilitate it (this is based on what states them- 
selves acknowledge - and most prefer not to 
discuss their policies). 

But as Dowty further notes, finding coun- 
tries to enter is also more difficult than it has 
ever been . Loescher and Scanlan give details in 
regdrd to the United State* the nation that has 
admitted Tar more refugees and immigrants 
than any other. Indeed, from 1975 to 1980, il 
accepted as many refugees as the rest of the 
world combined, and twice as many immig- 
rants (excluding undocumented aliens). Yet 
America's openness has been fluctuating and 
persistently one-sided. In the Second World 
War. (he country was notoriously slow to offer 
assistance and asylum to displaced European 
Jews - though after the war it aided ex-Nazis 
who appeared able to help its anti-Communist 
. intelligence operations. US immigration poli- 
cies discriminated against Asians and Southern 
and Eastern Europeans from 1921 until 1965; 
when the policies were reformed a more liberal 
approach to these groups was adopted; how- 
ever. a ceiling on immigration from the Western 
• hemisphere was now imposed for the first time. 
In the past two decades the US has treofedonly 
persons fleeing Communist regimes as re- 
fugees, neglecting those persecuted by friendly 
authoritarian regimes in Haiti. El Salvador and 
.olrewhfere. Thd Refugee Act of 198Q ended the 
explicit legal limitation of asylum to victims of 
Com miini&i .governments, which had prevailed 
; since I963, but American practices are Still 
; marked by- this often criticized “double stun- • 
-.darcT. - : . \ 

= What are rte to mulch of the fads assembled ! 
with such care and diligence In these two 
• bewhs? Loescher and Scoiilan are mbre con- 
cerned with htqWdiitg an adequate history than 
/.# ‘framework for evaluating fL inevitably, 
however , they du havesych a framework, and 
It is pnq that Is commoil# employed Id ^hplur. 
ly discussions of ihesc issues. They categorize 
. refuse policies as "humanitarian”, “pragma- 
licVpr "idcologicai". and. .occasionally 'a*' 1 
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ones give priority to advancing the political 
iileuls of influential actors, ideals which are 
linked lo material interests but may nt times be 
pursued at their (partial) expense. On occa- 
sion. “pragmatic" and "ideological”, or more 
inclusively “political”, interests can be allied 
with humanitarian views, as when the United 
States aids genuine victims of Communist 
persecution. But more often, humanitarian 
policies are seen as being in conflict with 
pragmatic and ideological positions; and while 
Loescher and Scanlan do not labour the point, 
it is clear they believe humanitarianism ordi- 
narily has more moral weight than its rivals. 
The “calculated” , politically self-interested 
quality (hey detect in American “kindness” is 
implied to be a moral deficiency. 

This sense that claims on behalf of national 
interests or political ideals shquld give way to 
universal humanitarian precepts pervades 
academic debate on these issues, though not so 
much popular discussion. And it is to be seen in 
the more explicit theoretical structure Dowty 
gives his work. His position is that of modern 
humanitarianism, rooted in the individualistic 
liberalism of the Enlightenment (though like 
Locschcr's nnd Scan Ian's, it may well also re- 
flect the older source of that ethos, the Christ- 
ian call for universal compassion). Dowty de- 
scribes (he right to leave one’s State as a “natu- 
ral" individual right (incidentally, it is to my 
knowledge the only right explicitly granted 
that status in the United States Statutes). He 
lakes “government by consent" to be a princi- 
ple with “near-universal acceptance”, at least 
on a rhetorical level, and he accordingly uses 
notions of the social contract to analyse the 
rights of States and individuals. He notes that 
this framework entails n “fairly loose concep- 
tion of citizenship" that “weakens” the claims 
of nationalism, and he is unrepentantly harsh 
towards organicist, “collectivist ideologies”. 
Early on, Dowly does accept that n state lias a 
right to control entry os an exercise of its 
sovereignty. But his concluding chapter shows 
that he is uncomfortable with all the particular. ■ 
arguments given for limiting Immigratidn, and 
that while he would not call for totally open 
borders at present, such a world seems to him 
Ihe proper ultimate goal. Hence it is clear that 
for him, too, a global humanism trumps more 
particularistic moral claims. 

This conventional framework for thinking 
about refugees, immigrants, nation-states and 
their problems is unsatisfactory, however, and 
certain of DoWty’s arguments suggest a more 
coherent approach. It is unsatisfactory because 
(he oppositions it establishes are too stark to be 
persuasive; because it can tempt the advocate 
of morality in international affairs into assum- 
ing an unwarranted holier-than-thou stance to- 
wards “pragmatic” or “ideological” political 
leaders (though these writers are not great 
offenders on this score) ; and above all because 
it ultimately makes moral principles seem re- 
mote from 1 real-world political interests, in- 
stead of constitutive of them. 

the truth i£ that we cannot really distinguish 
universaiist humanitarianism or any other 
reading of the requirements of morality from 
"ideology". Once such humanitarianism is 
elaborated at all, as it is by Dowty, il quickly 
becomes clear that this outlook, or family of 
outlooks, represents particular moral and poli- 
tical perspectives that derive from and are 
. favoured by certain cultural and indeed nation- 
al traditions, and not others. Some such view 
may none the less represent universal moral 
truth, But that argument is hard to make out, 
and it certainly cannot be assumed, 1 particular- 
ly when oiie is arguing about the proper be- 
hayiour of ail the -world's societies, many pos- 
sessing very different traditions. It seems best, 
then. lo treat humanitarianism not a$ moral 
truth above the fray of politics', but as a peditio- 
al perspectiye that hCedi to be justified to 
verse! political actors Vfiih a range of interests 
. and bdtefs - llke any other politfcal perspec- 

' live, V..- ; '. ■ 

"*. ’ W maki ng siioh argujpen is; moreover,' it is 
; ' importarittpyememberthai while h unNersu- 

listic, yet Individualistic, humdriitarianistn is 
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lions, indeed, appear deeply attached to their “humanitarian" as well as the “ideological" is 
nation-states, even those of quite recent ori- also hard to sustain. The opposition holds only 
gins; and although nationalism has often been if we equate “pragmatic" interests with in- 
bound up with appalling abuses, 1 do not think terests in wealth and power, exclusive of all 
it should be dismissed as morally or politically other aspirations. We commonly do so, but at 

without weight. To be sure, we have no some cost to useful moral thought, since this 

grounds for favouring the nation-state as the equation inclines us to identify the moral with 
form of political community people would seek the impractical. Yet it is peculiar to think that 
in an ideal world. But we also have no reason to morality ever requires us to adopt courses of 

... ikni rAmn enrt nf U/nrld-stBtP nr world SIPtinn that nrp in rpalilu >>n,,ntnrr\mHn/,ti„a fnr 


suppose that some sort of world-state, or world 
without distinct communities, would be found 
preferable. Thus, in our actual world, it is in- 
appropriate to treat the concern to maintain 
particularistic forms of social organization as 
mere “pragmatism" or “ideology", below the 
realm of morality. 

It may seem that we will lose Ihe soul of 
humanitarianism if we treat it as an alternative 
political ideology, potentially but not neces- 
sarily authoritative, and as historically linked 
to certain societies. But this more realistic atti- 
tude may in fact make it possible to work for 
some of its ideals more effectively. The impos- 
sibility of distinguishing “humanita nanism" 
and national "ideology" is particularly evident 
in the United States. As Dowty repeatedly 
points out, certain commitments to human 
rights form an integral part of America’s domi- 
nant ideologies and moral traditions. (That is 
one reason these American writers find huma- 
nitarian tenets so compelling.) While such 
values are hardly hegemonic in American life, 
their importance to many citizens’ sense of 
governmental legitimacy and purpose is such 
that no definition of the nation’s broader, long- 
term interests which wholly excludes these 
concerns is likely to be adequate. Philosophi- 
cally, universaiist humanitarianism is certainly 
in some conflict with American national 
ideals; but from a sociological point of view, it 
is best understood as a constitutive component 
of them (as Michael Walzer and other moral 
philosophers have suggested). 

It is therefore possible to confront US 
citizens with the argument that the principles 
upon which they profess to base their national 
identity at least occasionally point beyond it. 


action that are in reality counterproductive for 
our overall moral goals. Any moral perspective 
that takes itself seriously should in fact be in- 
tensely pragmatic, in something closer to the 
technical meaningof the term. Pragmatism can 
quite properly be taken to involve only a com- 
mitment to using rational inquiry both to iden- 
tify widespread needs and interest, and to find 
measures that can best satisfy them. These in- 
terests need not be exclusively or primarily 
material, though such concerns will, of course, 
virtually always play an important part in any 
human context. Yet other aspirations will 
usually be present, at times indeed overriding, 
and we can remain perfectly pragmatic while 
trying lo meet them effectively. We can “prag- 
matically" hold that policies which violate our 
standards of morally respectable human con- 
duct frustrate our deepest concerns, however 
rewarding they may be in terms of wealth and 
power. Conversely, we can "morally" hold that 
policies that do more harm than good to the 
advancement of those standards, however well 
intended, are not morally required. It does a 
mild disservice lo pragmatists, and a more im- 
portant one to the viability of humanistic moral 
beliefs, to portray them as intrinsically in con- 
flict. 

If we recognize the paradoxical particularity 
of universalistic humanitarianism; if wc accept 
that the desirability of distinct communities is 
an open question; and if we accept nn obliga- 
tion to think practically about how our ideals, 
once defined, can best be furthered - what 
follows for the evaluation of complex issues 
involving refugees, immigration and the pow- 
ers of nation-states? The sobering answer is 
that our analyses take on greater burdens than 


particularly persons requiring extensive social 
services to obtain housing, medical care and 
jobs. Those problems arc compounded by the 
tendency of even initially dispersed immigrants 
to undertake secondary migrations and form 
ethnic enclaves within their new society. There 
arc serious issues, paralleling the international 
ones explored in these books, about how far a 
nation can forestall the formation of such com- 
munities to protect the resources of existing 
ones, without unduly restricting freedom to 
move internally. Yet incentives for relatively 
diffuse settlement and financial assistance to 
local communities receiving a disproportionate 
number of immigrants can usually be provided. 
The point is that these arc national responsibi- 
lities, which nations committed to liberal prin- 
ciples should certainly accept. And far from 
being undermined, that conclusion strikes me 
as better defended by arguments that give some 
weight to national aspirations and ideals, in- 
stead of casually assuming the moral superior- 
ity of cosmopolitanism. 

More difficult issues are better explored in 
this way as well. For example, Loescher and 
Scanlan show that Henry Kissinger, as Secret- 
ary of State, felt Soviet Jews would benefit 
most if the United States kept quiet nbout their 
plight nnd mode friendly overtures to the 
Soviet leaders - who might then reciprocate by 
lifting reslrictions on emigration. Understand- 
ably, many American Jews criticized this 
stance, and they may well have been correct to 
do so. But though Loescher and Scanlan take 
no clear position on the issue, their account 
provides some grounds for believing that co- 
operation may have worked belter than con- 
frontation. They note thnt during the Ford 
years, when “bilateral relations became gener- 
ally bad, conditions for Jews tended to become 
worse, and when relations were generally 
stable or Moscow had potential benefits lo 
gain, Soviet Jews were permitted greater free- 
dom and larger numbers were allowed to emi- 
grate". Similarly. American anti-Co mmunists 
like Alexander Haig urged acceptance of Indu- 
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malerial self-sacrifice if they are to be true to 
their national selves. Different arguments 
would have to be made to different peoples. 
But this general approach of defining one's 
moral outlook, and then building on cognate 
moral elements within particular cultural tradi- 
tions instead of claiming to stand above them, 
is widely applicable. Taking such a route in 
moral arguments about international issues has 
two important advantages. Intellectually, it 
teems the most honest way to convince pepple 
•that the values which they perceive as moral 
support certain policies, rather than pretend- 
ing to possess transcendental or nature! moral 
truths. Politically, such close-to-home argu- 
ments may also prove to have more rhetorical 
force, even though they do not have the advan- 
■ . tages which an air of absolute morel certainty 
/ provides: 

It is none the less true- that os long as we. 
appeal to people’s sense of the moral require- 
; merits of their communities, we are likely to 
reinforce their sense of membership in those 
communities, in contrast to the direction that 
international humanitarianism would take us. 
It is plausible to believe, moreover, that so, 
' long as particularistic communal attachments 
; survive, universal “outsiders” like refugees will 
remain politically marginal, and.humari rights 
.and welfare' will be endlessly endangered by 
selfish group conduct. Plausible,' perhaps, but 
'again 1 not self-evident. It is at. least equally 
.• likely that if we. push people too rapidly to 
' abandon their feelings of meaningful particular 


are first required to indicate what sorts of mor- 
al standards we think appropriate to these 
issues, and why- instead of invoking “humani- 
tarianism" or “morality" as if their content and 
authority were uncontested. We are also 
advised to give some weight - though perhaps 
in many instances not great weight - to claims 
on behalf of existing communities and distinc- 
tive cultural traditions that may be in some 
disagreement with universalistic standards or 
our own standards. We might, then, iiot siniply 
presume that every effort to sustain existing 
polities - by controlling entry, at least t is 
invalid. 

Even when this alternative framework is 
adopted, I do not think arguments for restric- 
tions can plausibly be taken very far. I find 
persuasive Dowly’s arguments that moral 
traditions emphasizing individual liberties of 
movement, and resting political memberships 
on choice, are most substantively compelling; 
and that the national ideals of countries with 
liberal traditions, at least, point those coun- 
tries towards the most open borders they can 
hope to sustain. One may doubt that it is 
appropriate always to distinguish sharply be- 
tween those left homeless due to threats^ of 
political persecution and those who are fleeing 
the economic turmoil of failed state-building, 
as both US and international low do. Certainly 
the United States cannot easily defend its dou- 
ble standard towards refugees produced by 
political - persecution in non-Communis! 
regimes. The nation would hnve to show a rfire 
conjunction ol Imperatives drawn front Us 
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Chinese refugees after the fall of Saigon and 
the rise of the Pol Pot rdgime in Cambodia. But 
the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees was more reluctant for the West to 
grnnt asylum to those fleeing the new Com- 
munist governments, because it was felt that 
such behaviour would further antagonize these 
radical regimes while encouraging the depar- 
ture of dements which might play n positive 
role in post-war reconstruction. Loescher nnd 
Scnnlan believe these arguments had some 
plausibility also: they observe that when exit is 
not available, dissident populations seem more 
willing to work to improve domestic condi- 
tions. 

The implication is emphatically not that the 
United States or other Western nations should 
usually remain silent on limits to emigration 
and refuse to accept displaced persons. It is 
that, even from a firmly liberal perspective, 
deciding which policies will genuinely promote 
the expansion of human rights and the modera- 
tion or demise of repressive regimes is not 
easy. The right answers are not always those 
that are initially suggested by an u nr effective 
humanitarianism, just ns they are not those 
suggested by n dogmatic anti-Communism. 
Hence there is nothing wrong, and indeed 
there is a great deal that is very right, in debat- 
ing seriously which courses of action are likely 
to be beneficial for specified moral goals that 
can persuasively be deemed obligatory for a 
particular nation or nations. The conventional 
frnmewurk of discussion on these issues, with 
its frequent tacit invocation of an ill -defined 
humanitarianism as morally authoritative, 
tends to short-circuit such full analysis of these 
issues. Gilbert Loescher and John Scanlan do 
not ottempt extensive moral appraisals in their 
work, and Alan Dowty's efforts, while useful, 
only begin to break the seal on the range of 
topics that must be considered. Even so, the 
fncts made available in these books, and the 
arguments they develop, should assist us in 
recognizing that these are the kinds of ques- 
tions that must next be addressed. 
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Who are these people - and how did they make the 
news in 1987? Find out next Thursday 
in The Times Review of the Year 

. . . and don’t forget: The Timds will be published 
on Boxing Day this year. Order your copy now 
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A taste for crisis 


(iarry Wills 
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nntr ill Kidiaiil Nuuu's nmu po|uii\il sifts 
was a t.ilcnl fur ririviin: •»] >]*< >iicii[s to ex- 

tremes «»f Uotliiii-ss. Ann mi! Ilii »sc tvltn liave 
written atonnt liim I'.iuii I inn Ik- ami Brncc 
M.i/Hsh are tin* must u>iis|iiuiiuis vklinis. hut 
they |iis! led a trample uf people riiiniii.tpii|> 
clirtinp.il Nixon's psyche. I hat p-vclic would 
h.«'c to he ikvl.ircil a fire li.i/unt if everyone 
wknulainied entry In it were still milling Uieic, 
limiting lur the tell-tale “Riwliinr ' licit- a 
dying brother. there a puny nut eiven. a stjiliiii! 
mother, a hnilal falliei; .1 pc 1101 .illy rotten 
childhood. 

Stephen Amhri'se. with refreshing sim- 
plicity, argues that Nixon's childhood was pret* 
tv gmid for its time, one in which lie was sup- 
ported ami Mims-ful irom the outset. Many 
people lose sihlin>‘.>. or net shouted at hy 
querulous fittlieis. and sinvive. If there was 
snmcilinipwiiiiii! with Ni\i nt. we e.nniot hl.niie 
I lie niisMil)* puny. Anihmse is wiliinp. hi plant 
that the 1 c was sun ic l hi nj: wr nil it with Ni.x< hi. all 
right he l-uked most of the mites in (lie p.umn 
uflimii.ineitiutioiis. Whole mtjvcs we re dead, 
tin nigh he tried hi take them; he was unlv 
partly there. Jlo had mi real friends, just l*at 
(whom lie so me times had difficulty recogniz- 
ing), his iLuiehteis. and sonic flunkies (Hebe 
Rchozo. Robert Ahplannlp. Rose Woods) All 
of them, not am dentally, were useful to his 
political career, and devoted to it. .11 least most 
of the time 1 hat was their enuiieiliuti to him. 
who was devoted to 11 fulltime. 

Deprived of sonic of the noiuial emotion. d 
apparatus. Nixon responded uith a hyper- 
trophy of the remaining pail - his political 
skills. ohxesMotis. fears and information. This 
gave him the freakish fasti nation that at tended 
hit public life. Ambrose recognizes all of this. 
But he wisely does not pretend to explain why 
some people are born lacking nffecr. ptsi as 
others arc horn lacking legs. He makes the 
proper response, of pity fur the lack and 
admiration for the compensatory achieve- 
ments 

Thus Ambroses lunik is full of valuable cor- 
rectives, as well as plain good history well told. 
As the leading authority on Dwight Eisen- 
hower s presidency. lie comes to his task with a 
reserve of knowledge about American politic?, 
and especially about the Republican party of 
the post war world, that makes him ideally 
qualified to chart the partisan strife in which 
Eisenhower used Nixon as his cat's-paw, 

Vet there is-a good denied special pleading in 
the book , as if Ambrose w ere a lawyer try ing to 
.. bttild up sympathy for an embarrassing client. 
[Hseit h palpable relief when he cat present 
in the Navy as somcooehked by hh 
feitow* (though none remained a friend after 
to? wl- .We' gel imagined scenes of camar- 

■ : pderie hi which Nixon learned to drink coffee . 
, sr&pUy .poker, “Th« hmocent Quaker bay 
1 ; : .n^-.drtP»hig 1 into hit manhood." Ambrose 

poiitkai skills more io'fhoie 
prtkar gMieMhan to explicit rips from his eat fy » 

. faiBfka) handlers, find waxes strangely my^tic- 
• alon the tuhjevt ‘•Poker h-the quintessential 
, mw'i gaisK. and in the Nturt, in wartime; it 

irtch^s its highest fefqi » a text of win and 
***** Apparently the Army {days sissy 

■ jflveit, Navi' • coffee, -according. to 
Ambrose, has a ^edra^. potenc eiffrinc 

, omm, making fellow addict it n> hi itaform qf. ■ 
male bonding- ''Caffeine wav indeed the fuel 
thhf got the Navy through . W 01 M War ||/r ; : 

Ambrose Actually truce* Niton'* Kopsm fpr . 
cfiHis t» the Wav poker favours (ctpirefolly 
,Hiiurtg perpetual coffcc drinktn) “4 nurviiu* 
5 istcmih.il re-qhimMvii to luntitm". If is true 
ibid Nw>n. efnuigh not ,111 athlete, liked (he 
inipcuunal intimacy mid sitfi'bnc male 
('onipciiiivvitcss of tlh: livker-rtvmi, and the 
■ ship* he mi veil on were in some way Moating 
hnkuf rooms. llni Ambrose seems to Ijc* find- 
iiiji Ins own cu'ulp'jlnrv “Rosebud'' wlicnhc 
chi ir it v th.it Nixon acquired hiv taste fur crisis by 
’ becoming >1 man'* .it llie ’Mud (Hiker" table, 
earning t/tc respect id his buddies. 

Ihc special pic .id ing takes several forum. 


We arc full I repeatedly tli.il others were just us 
b.ul. nr .ilinnsi Helen < i;ilm(!,m Dougins run u 
duty lamp, ti i! 11 . too. The press I rented Nixon 
vit ion-.lv. .is if lie were ,’iimtEicr wonUMie 
McCarthy. thnui>li Nixon r.ircfiillv iivnided 
ni'»st nt McCarthy's i-.x Ironies. If he tried to 
keep ii< uiiilerlli.il Republicans happy, it was at 
tin* bidding ut l.-.isciihiiwer, who kept them 
inside the tamp (omnium I heir damage. Those 
arc all valid points, hut they miss the obvious 
pnlitie.il impact of Nixon, the particular edge 
of danger lie bn mil' lit in pnlitic.il encounters. 
He elicited supportive bitternesses, raising the 
emniional temperature .mm ml him, giving him 
Ills political aura, one that attracted mid re- 
pelled Midi equal voltage. 

Aii 1 In o-ic hi 11 1 self responds to shut aura while 
downplaying it. I hire lie is nut content tn 
at guv. convincingly, (hat Alger Hiss was » spy 
and a traitor u-> well as a perjured man. He 
enters into some 1 if Nixon’s own resentment of 
Hiss’s privileged circle of defenders. Of Dean 
Achesuii defending Hiss. Ambrose heatedly 
writes ilis phony British accent, his striped 
pants. Ins comic see mi mg attitude toward 
American congressmen, his supercilious man- 
ner. that silly lunvlrr Imt. all put people off.” 
Nixon sown picture uf himself as the champion 
ol (be “lilllc people" is given a more sophisti- 
cated Matcmciit by Ambrose, who continually 
places him in the ideological spec t rum us the 
spokesperson for "small -business men” (his 
emphatic hyphen). 

None the less. Ambrose tells the compli- 
cated I liss story vciy w ell, with a full awareness 
of its ironies (to be* l raced in his second volume, 
on the Nixon presidency). Nixon saw the fight 
over Hiss not as a struggle with communism, 
but with a President and a Justice Department 
covering up their own lapses. Nixon used the 
FBI against its superiors m the While House 
and the Attorney (rcneral s office, attacking 
eveiy form uf executive confidentiality, taking 
leaks from the FBI and giving them to the 
press, using any publicity gimmick lie could to 
make the President iiccountuhlc for his own 
administration. The twist's that lie nheadin the 
story are juM hinted at here. In 1**51 . Nixon 
tried to gel a college professor fired bccau.sc he 
wrote in defence or Hiss. Tweniy-unc years 
later. Nixon would hire that professor, Charles 
Alan Wright, as one of his Watergate defen- 
ders. the one who reluctantly handed over 


Watergate tapes to Judge John J. Sirica. 

Tile Hiss case, shrewdly conducted by 
Nixon, made lightning play iiround him all the 
rest of bis life. It also gave him an intoxicating 
experience of crisis, with all the rush of emo- 
tions normally denied him. Ambrose rightly 
says. "Nixon wrote about crises the way some 
men wrote ahoul a religious experience, others 
about combat, still others about sexual con- 
quests.” In all bis crises. Nixon went sleepless, 
experienced elation, blew up in outrageous 
bursts of temper. (At one minor mishap, re- 
counted hy Bub llaldeinaii, Nixon was sealed 
behind his aide Don I lughes in a campaign car. 
Suddenly he "began to kick the back of 
I lughes's seal with I will feel. And he wouldn’t 
Mop' Thump! Thump! Thump! The seat and 
the hapless 1 lughes jolted forward jaggedly as 




? 






Nixon vented his rage." When the car stopped 
at an intersection. Hughes just got out of the 
ear and Mailed walking off in a dtize. ) 

Nixon hud become addicted to crisis, as sti- 
mulant. as proof of worth, as a way to break 
into a fuller life of (he emotions than the nor- 
mally restricted range of them he had to piny 
with. Caffeine, even in the Navy, was never 
like this. Not even poker was. He would live 
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HENMG COHEN and TRISTRAM POTTER 
COFFIN (Editors) 

The FoBdore of American Holidays . 
■*3lpp. Detroit: Gale Research Co. S7K. 
U8H»3^t2ft2 : 


: Ori thc first quarter-moon m January, the ln> 
quois used to sacrifice a white dog to the Mas- 
ter of Life Iq ensure the return of spring. The 
people of Hinckley, Ohio serve pancakes, sell 
T-shirts and bumper sinkers (Middle Atner- 
k*s unavoidable proof of having been Iherc) 
aiwl conduct a bird walk on the first Sunday 
after March 15. the day 0 * which the turkey 
biuganb always- return : tp a nearby ridge. 
(Some tay they return ’ to where an Indian 
■ Mwiriart wa* hapgcit as a witdi jn 1810.)' pn a 
Siuvday in eirlji' wmmdr, Kentucky riioiiniaiii 
’• P<PP*« shw ijeighbqurir" Tycf in com- 

. mwioralion of Christ’s washing those of his 
<liwipiait. Then they feast, and each family Tries 
. to oqtdu the othcninscrviiqjihemosi folks the 
mouthing*. f)n the first iFridBy nlghi> Ocfo- 
be r - 1 . lantern Night -r wtphombre vrimtbn at 
Bpri Muwr coJfeyc, singing an inypcutron lti 
awActit Oreefc To thci^Mdcsv Arhcrw, xxuy 
ifjinlem* Into a cloistered criutiyurd and give 
riieijt, in b gesture of initiuturj' welcome, to the 
'«e* fredmwii.; On tTiri-dmiis Lve in Bladen 
Coirnty. Nxinh Cmtdifta; hlkk.-wonteri; ,bcar-' 
ing lurjchev, march into the Kw/ttop fiircvi (for 
sexual imhK'trinution. rumpur bax it) and 
tbcii return tri the church singing flffdcrir( 5 wn- 
hilij hymns their menfolk wait for them. 
Mufes ttlnj ftijhnv tham inhr the forest suffer a 
death cutse 

So goes an annual American eyefei that few 
Aincricnin would recog niae. I lennig Cohen 
and Tnsiram Potter Coffin's Tftf Folklore 




seeking crisis, with an air of the gunfighter 
about him. making it apparent that politics was 
tn him n hlood sport. Though the Hiss case 
launched Nixon as a political star, Ambrose 
notes that lie always presented himself as its 
victim rather than its beneficiary. He traced 
any subsequent hostility he encountered back 
to The Case. That way, lie could treat the 
whole rest of his life as a prolongation of that 
excruciatingly satisfying agony. 

Thus it is a little misleading for Ambrose to 
plod through the daily rounds of good deeds 
Nixon did as a dutiful party workhorse, setting 
a decent record on civil rights, leaning more to 
the internationalist wing of his party than to the 
Asin-firsters misleadingly called isolationists, 
becoming the most active and effective Vice- 
President of modern times. That is not what 
Nixon meant to the people wjio voted for or 
against him. In being more "responsible” than 
McCarthy. Nixon helped mnke the cold war 
myths more long-lived (myths he would have 
to subvert sccrclly in his later Chinese 
diplomacy). While revealing the lies of Alger 
Hiss. Nixon helped popularize the turgid apo- 
calypticism of Whittaker Chambers. He ran in 
1968 - where lie (with Spiro Agnew) and 
George Wallace with Curtis Lemny won a com- 
bined 57 per cent uf the American votes - 
promising to "bring us together”. Instead, lie 
launched a wave of repressive measures out of 
John Mitchell’s Justice Department. But that is 
jumping ahead of the story contained in this 
volume, which takes us only to 1962. 

Ambrose is very good at what happened 
during those years, but he lenves out the high 
butsqueak signals that were the music to his 
text. Perhaps what is missing here is hest sug- 
gested by something Patrick Buchanan said 
recently. Buchanan, (lie last loyalist tn turnout 
the lights when leaving Nixon’s Wulcrgale 
administration, had just left Rengan’s Irnngate 
administration, when he tdld me: “Henry Kis- 
singer and 1 were just comparing notes after we 
met. separately, with Nixon. You have to talk 
with Nixon every now nnd than to remember 
what a complicated experience it is. -With 
Reagan, what you see is what you get.' he is the 
same in private as in public. But when you talk 
alone with Nixon, there is so much happening 
at so many levels. What you get" - and here he 
grinned with relish - "is the sweetheart of Ihe 
tapes.” 


American Holidays* is filled with this kind of c 
esoteric tore, which has always delighted folk- ( 
lorists and antiquarians. Their book also con- f 
tains much less esoteric information about the t 
holidays all Americans do know - New Year's, s 
‘ Washington and Lincoln's birthdays. Easter, I 
Memorial Day. The Fourth or July, Labor v 
■ Day. Columbus Day. Election Day, Thanks- r 
giving and Christinas - as well as about “calen- I 
darcustoms" like Ground Hog’s Day (Candle- l 
mas) and April Fool’s Day, They also include c 
all Jewish holidays, the Chinese New Year and \ 
the Vietnamese Tel. the fslamie Muharram. 1 
the Ifopi Powamu Festival (which dramatizes j 
the arrival of the ejan ancients). Buddha's f 

■ birthduy, Obori (the Japanese Festival of the . ‘ 

:Dead) and the Hindu Dewali (Festival of t 
Lights!. • | 

i Getting through The Folklore of American s 
Holidays is dizzying work. Cohen and Coffin 
have not so much edited a book as excerpted t 
from doctoral dissertations, articles in 1 
academic journals and rawspoperii archives 1 
and private .collections; with no apparent re- t 
gard for their age. context qr authority^ Tliey I 
10 have used two criferiit fur inclusion: ( 

'that the festival would continue tn be cele* - I 
.bratod if thire were no commercial or legal >4 

■ reunite for doing vj. and that the festival has . < 

■ ■ Its own mi of traditions'*. £lnce neither elite- \ 

lion n reallyidefincd qt juslined; anything that 1 r i 

■ appealed, tq! rite,; editors sectrii ft) have been" 1 
included. 'The Icnglh of c^triM Would appear' .1 

• :i tu depend eijtirtlif on htpyinu&i haibdcp *rii- '1 . 1 
; ,tcn about a lumrcular hoHday, and itoVtin ilta , 

. rclattye hriporiaricc nf iKttl holiday, .it* " ; | 
.bolic significance* ih xodal and riluaj yeson* | 
aces, its spiriuial tippih. Byery holiday is thft L 1 ;t 
CquivafeM of overy olhcr holida^ a bit pf flsl- - H 1 
jened fiilkhw;Jikbpnepf ihosd Middld Ariierj 1 

iMn-bumjjfer ^lijfcni ■ , 1 

" lit a' 1 brlef infiWluciicn, the ^ l 

• -.i* i • ,m. ••• . V-: '* 

: r.'i. ■ .'; ‘ 


calendrical festivities in that Frazerian mode 
(spiced by a little Freud) which has been so 
popularized that it is now a kind of contempor- 
ary folklore Itself: “The phenomenon of the 
seasons is almost always embodied in a god- 
force which is bom each year, grows strong, 
weakens, and dies, only to be replaced by a 
new god-force"; in the spring, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania Germans “worship phallic sym- 
bols such as the maypole". The model is so 
compelling for Cohen and Coffin that it pre- 
vents them (tom asking questions about the 
role of holidays in a society as ethnically com- 
plex, as mobile, and yet os regionally diveree, 
as secularized and as religious, as the United 
. States. What is, of course, striking about 
American hol idays is how few of them are truly 
national arid -r to the European at least - how 
. seldom they are days of work. . 

, The folklore of American Holidays Is basi- 
cally a dictionary of festivals and calendar cus- 
toms, and will appeal 19 readers as such. It will 
provide holiday celebrators with lore to enrich 
a di turning tradition but, as is often the case in 
• folklore studies^ wijl not do. much to enhance 
their underslandirtg r certain ly nt a spiritual 
.level - or what they celebrate, This sOrt of 
understanding demands a social and cultural 
context which is rqissing here. Still, thosegfus 
who. despite bur theoretical and. rnothodolo- 
ffcal rescryatidiis, cannot resist a good tale or u 
iitai rite, Wijl ^md (Item in abundance in Ooljen 
pnd ^otbri.’ p^plo irr Maryland used to say . 

; ihe t if q, glflpled. ihef mqbth: with pin* bn d 

; ri?ed!es ,apd;ftin Ground the Town. Square ort 
V". HriHbwe’eb;^ ^thinTje jible ip see her 
.. ^ I’usbsBiiin theminbr-'draoolfln ,if she 

VW ;egg t laid on 

Good Friday JPor n tiiindred certain Mrs 

Bosiyqrth from I 7 c^i|' fieach; Mississippi i says , 
iheyolkwi^turninto adi^ond.iitt^76, she 
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Arthur Miller has written an autobiography 
which is as much a moral treatise as a memoir. 
In Timebends he blames the decline of his 
popularity in America on deteriorating cul- 
tural values: with it he seeks implicitly to up- 
braid those revisionist critics who would deny 
the author of All My Sons, Death of a Salesman 
and The Crucible his rightful place in the 
pantheon. The book, it would Rppear, is Mil- 
ler's attempt to provide the solid ground on 
which his reputation may finally rest secure. 

This preoccupation with the way that others 
see him stems from a life dominated by a fear of 
collapse. His childhood of “sublime confi- 
dence" was undermined when the Crash of 
1929 drove his family from Manhattan to 
Brooklyn, from prosperity to the hardships of 
the Great Depression. The stock market, he 
says, “had carried for a great many middle- 
class people the prestige of capitalism itself: 
its failure spelled the disintegration of an entire 
mythos. Americans suddenly began to ask 
“What is real?”, and, in his autobiography. 
Miller continually repeats the question as his 
life see-saws between security and peril, giving 
the book a meandering, palimpsest-like struc- 
ture in which events separated by decades are 
juxtaposed: only the desire for order remains 
constant. “I deeply wanted to be one", Miller 
writes, “not divided, to speak with the same 


Set texts 


voice in private and publicly." As in his plays, 
personal and political matters seem to con- 
verge. Miller equates the Je wish-Calholic 
alliance of his first marriage to Mary Slattery 
with the idealistic socialism of his youth: both 
promised "collective security" against narrow- 
mindedness and fascism. It becomes apparent 
that Milter is more than anxious to extract 
cosmic meaning from commonplace occur- 
rences, as when he celebrates “life and death 
and transformation” in the grinding of a 
horseradish; decisions for him are "volcanic”; 
plays are “my creation". Even trivial, infant 
misconceptions of reality assume importance 
because they are happening to a future writer. 
If Miller’s vocation fortifies him against the 
slide into oblivion, his thundering avowal of 
the fact betrays 0 diffidence from an earlier age 
when “it was not so much death I feared as 
insignificance". 

Timebends traces the rational creed which 
saves Miller from dreaded anonymity. His 
great-grandfather's storytelling endows him 
with a sense of continuity and tradition. Later, 
Greek tragedy shows him how past dominates 
present: he finds a “reassurance of order” in 
the universality of fate. “IT ALL CO- 
HERES!” he declares, quoting the hero’s final 
line from Pound's translation of Ajax, and this 
becomes a rallying cry in art as well us life. 
Theatre should strip away illusions to reveal 
fundamental moral truths. “To possess the 
past", he concludes, “is to achieve import- 
ance.” No theory, however, could have pre- 
pared him for the unprecedented success of 
Death of a Salesman, At thirty-four he was 
hailed as the conscience of a nation, and this, 
naturally, chaiiged his life: “Such an order of 
recognition imprints its touch of arrogance". 


he says, “quite as though one has new control 
of a new power, a power to make real every- 
thing one is cnpable of imagining.” In Holly- 
wood Miller meets Marilyn Munroc, whom he 
eventually marries. Their relationship intro- 
duces him to an altogether different kind of 
fame from that which he knew as a playwright. 
Fans and photographers jostle in alleyways to 
catch a glimpse of the couple; gossip about 
them fills tabloids on both sides of the Atlantic. 
“One can become public property in the most 
literal sense”, he says of an experience which 
ultimately leaves him feeling more lonely and 
dispossessed than ever before. 

Unable to prevent Monroe from self-des- 
truction under the pressure of her sex-goddess 
image, Miller seems to have endured the end of 
his second marriage as yet another collapse in a 
life where security is consistently denied. The 
socialism of his youth, bright with the hope of 
“ideal unity", returns to haunt him in the 
McCarthy era when lie is called to testify be- 
fore the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. Blacklists demonstrate the “tenuous- 
ness of human connection". His plays, critic- 
ally acclaimed and commercially successful 
through the 1940s, begin to fail in one or both 
respects soon after, until finally his work is 
welcomed only by audiences abroad. In Ihe 
new American non-socicty, he argues, ’’slory- 
telling seemed old-fashioned; the Bomb had 
blown away credibility in all such continuities". 
He despairs of an avant-garde that celebrates 
disconnection instead of looking for moral 
truths rooted in Ihe past. “The past”, lie says, 
“has simply ceased in our time." 

Thus, Miller presents himself as Ihe 
anachronistic Defender of Principle in a cul- 
ture gone haywire. The tone of Timebends is 
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Designing Dreams: Modern architecture in the 
movies 
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Inigo Jones, the Bibiena dynasty and other 
masters of Renaissance scenery and pageantry 
are as famous for their stage sets and costumes 
as for their architecture. Why then has equal 
respect not been paid to the modern settings of 
' films and their creators? So enquires Donald 
Albrecht in this sharp and entertaining study: 

' “That movie designers, were often as talented 
and successful as their architectural counter- 
parts in creating modern designs is the premise 

• of Designing Dreams". 

Albrecht limits himself for good reasons to 
the classic black-and-white film age of the 
inter-war years' (There is an epilogue on The 
,. Fountainhead, the well-known King Vidor 
bjockbuster of 1949 based on Ayft Rand’s 

■ novel, but as this film Is explicitly about 
- architecture and architects it is in a sense in a 

■ category of its own.) In the earliest period of 
. Ihe industry, camera technique atid the legacy 

cf the stage meant that settings mostly . con- 
.formed to the enclosed, static box with no great 
j • depth 6f field. Later on, further improvements 
. ■ hifoohnique.and quality of film , combined with 
: *h®i94ps thirst for realjsm, broke the strangle- 
••: ..h°ld of; the set, The golden, age of the movie 
/belongs to' tlfej decades between, Noi co- 
. incidentally, it was. the golden age of the Mod- 

• . cm Movement in architecture; also; rite two 
•.■;fevolutiops reinforced each other. Albrecht 
i 'Fgucs that the cihema had a vast Infiuence jn 
^y^^kmg.mcKlerhism popular and acceptable. So 

‘If’ unquestionable. He further asserts 
fonts during this period took qyqr from 
jr^lJ^Wibhal exhibitions as. the chief means of 
i - prehiftjcturat tastc. That , may be to 
^^cdit filfos and exhibit jbns alike with too muph 
cliairriis provoke* thought., ( ' 
oesighers in those days .were a motley 
^^.^X'the .archltqctu'rql ^qui^lehLpf sqript: 
^m^idhly interior deeprators by 
/p^^ourid -apd .apjtitude* th'ey flitted in and 
• a ^ t * Vtffeo they- werp. needed, 
^hitthe-whimsof directors 
Wpde/nis^ rnpst,' bftqn 

tiffed ft-.*.: r-t .- •• . •' .. \ • • : ’• •- ■' 



A mi froin Fritz Lang’s Metropolis {1927). The film's an directors n^e Otto Hrnte. Erich Keuclhul and Karl 
Vollbreeht, Tjie photograph is reproduced front the book reviewed here, 

«at3«?S5.*5S; 

ourselves. A ^ ^ ^ ^ Stevens, who did much to establish the modern 

. siting hiita Frei.ih.film. if the 1920s wifi, 
au?tete, empty white nnd which Albrecht’s story essenlially begins. Mai- 

' ^1 B '&SIL 1 richer and a life-style then let-Stevcns hod been hardly behthd Le Cofbu- 
.■4 Germany. denote j c; ^ s | er in promulgating whife-bpx architecture 

unattainablebymostof gW ncye art d built dhcompromisingly In this style for the 

though m^jesign 

i domin ant. Jri, t cbheoefingsets were tpying ihe dcligbis.of Art Deco., He 


correspondingly lofty and in it, his is the voice ■ 
not of an artist but of a ponderous exegete. 
Rhetoric abounds - “fame is the other side of 
loneliness"; “Woman, that worshipped, tor- 
tured species”; “girls, those innocent victims of 
male lust’’ - though occasionally Miller does do 
justice to his admirable and varied life: he 
writes well about Brooklyn in the Depression, 
and there arc perceptive portraits of Norman 
Mailer, John Huston and Paula Strasberg. Too 
often, however, a didactic impulse sends his 
language skidding out of control. An otherwise 
amusing description of Clifford Odets, for inst- 
ance, concludes with Ihe observation that he, 
like Marilyn Monroe, was a “self-destroying 
babe in the woods absentmindedly combing 
buck his hair with a loaded pistol". 

Miller is either unable or unwilling to recog- 
nize that it is precisely this solemn grandiloqu- 
ence which began, long ago, to diminish his 
plays. Fame is partly responsible: it seduced 
him into promoting answers to questions which 
formerly he had been content to illustrate, No 
(ess culpable, however, is an America which 
loves to create icons almost ns much as it de- 
lights in destroying them. Tennessee Williams 
was apotheosized, then mercilessly con- 
demned, and his autobiography expressed con- 
fusion and hurt. Miller’s position is summed up 
in Charley’s famous line about Willy in Death 
of a Salesman 1 , "there is no rock bottom to the 
life .... He's a man way out there in the blue, 
riding on a smile and a slioeshine; and when 
they start not smiling back - boy, that’s an 
earthquake.” Despite his extraordinary 
accomplishments. Miller is still looking for a 
foundation. That he felt it necessary to write a 
book like Timebends may tell us less about him 
than about America’s treatment of its artists. 


contribute sets to L’lnhumaine of 1924, a land- 
mark in the development of the subject, and 
wrote a tract called Le Dicar moderne au cini- 
ma. Bur ideologues like Mallet-Stevens had no 
permnnent future in films. When for instance 
Alexander Korda tried to bring in the Bauhaus 
designer Moholy-Nagy to design the sets for his 
ambitious Things To Come (1936), they turned 
out too abstract nnd Korda had to cal] in his 
brother Vincent instead. The clever Russian- 
born graphic designer Romain de Tirtoff, alias 
Erfe, proved not much more compromising 
when lured to Hollywood by MGM in the 
1920s. Perhaps the happiest collaboration of 
this kind was the involvement in films of the 
Viennese-New Yorker Jpseph Urban, whose { 
talents are handsomely recovered from ob- 
livion in Albrecht's pages. Urban had much to 
do with the flowering of Art Deco in New York 
in (he 1920s, and designed prolifically in every 
imaginable style for both stage (the Ziegfeld 
Follies) and screen (Hearst’s Cosmopolitan 
Productions). 

By 1930 Hollywood had got its set designers 
under control. The central chapter of 
Albrecht’s book describes the organization 
and typical house-styles of Paramount, RKO 
and MGM, the three studios which made 
something of a speciality of the modem set, 
Paramount’s films are typified by', up “elegant 
architectural sensibility ",'RKO’s by "energetic 
deco rati ve qualities' ' , whi le MG M under its a rt 
director Cedric Gibbons achieved the best ba : 
lance, judges Albrecht. With so many striking 
images id show and foolish plots to precis, the 
text from this point shows some tendency to 
degenerate into a series of examples. Hints are 
dropped, and more rnight have been said, ab- 
out the Various devices employed to achieve 
design effects, for instance the types of false . 
perspective and illumination used in films to 
increase a .sense of openness, space and light, 
arid the dropping uf beams at the top of sets to 
exaggerate horizontallty - all qualities prized 
in modem architecture, The- last chapter re- 
views the typical Intefjorscttings for the “mod- 
ern" Hollywood 'film of the 1930s (office, lin- 
er | nighiclub, skyscraper, bathroom find s/ 
ion), and contains some straight forward socii 
; commentary on.their connotations. But by IhlS^p 
time Albrecht's main purpose is complete. H$| 
hus struck a rich: ana neglected vein in film 1 - 
; history, y/hen others follow him, as they, cer- 
. . toinly will do,- one -hopes thpy will show equal 
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A dynasty’s dabblings 


Ceiina Fox 

JANE RORKR rs 

Royal Art Isl.i: l-'rom MriryOticvnoFScohlci 
the present d.iy 
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One of the principal benefits in be derived 
from painting as an nciup.iliim, according to 
I la/liit, is its capacity in keep line nut of trou- 
ble: ’‘Innocence is Joined tvirh industry, plea- 
sine with business; and the mind is satisfied, 
though it is not engaged in thinking nr doing 

any mischief. "That royalty greatly enjoyed the 
pastime might have brought relief to genera' 
lions of cmiiliers, ministers and seivunls of 
the crown; indeed, it must have been tcinpt< 
irig to encourage its more widespread ad- 
option by those royals otherwise inclined to 
dabble in affairs of greater innincri! to rhe 
nation 

Jane Roberts, curator of the print room at 
the Royal l ibrary, Windsor Castle, diplomati- 
cally refrains from exploring tlwsc avenues of 
speculation Certainly her subjects cannot he 
expected to have regarded their efforts mi sm h 
a cynical light. Queen Victoria's daughter. 
I'rincvvt I .nurse, arguably the most liilcnlcd 
artist included hem, tallied hrr fellow formei 
students at the Royal t olk-gc of Art in lYj.l 
with ;ui idealistic vision «i| muci induration: 
The joy of receiving and absorbing beauty and 
creating it afresh". Her parents were firm be- 
lievers in the superiority of draughtsmanship to 
craft-based skills. Prince Albert moreover 
advancing the view that trying to learn the 
uidimentsof art would enable him to judge and 
appreciate the works of othcis. 7 heir eldest 
daughter, the I ‘mice vs Royal, com-luded that 
although arl could not in their position be the 


chief object in life, "it may be - rind I think it 
might to be - its chief recreation". 

H.i/lilt’s observation that when one is paint- 
ing “Hie Imurs pass away untold, without 
chagrin, ami without weariness" is confirmed 
l»y royal experience, Queen Victoria, in par- 
ticular. turned to art for therapy following the 
death of the Prince Consort. Although she 
lugubriously inscribed her sketchbooks, "The 
1st year of my misery", "the 2nd year of my 
Cireat Sorrow" and so on. letters quoted from 
her then art teacher. William Leighton l.eitch, 
report her remarking on how quickly time 
passed when she was sketching outdoors. Art 
must have saved many royal ladies from going 
mad with boredom, or at least helped to dis- 
guise their condition. Having detailed the ex- 
traordinary range of arts and crafts -painting, 
sketching, print-making, "botanizing” in the 
shape of flora I )e!nnica ns well as plant .studies, 
painting on velvet, porcelain and furniture, 
lacquer-work, silhouette-cutting and other 
forms of paper-work, knotting, fancy needle- 
work, head work and netting - undertaken 
by the daughters of (ieorge III, Mrs 
Roberts observes that they “were able to 
devote so much time to their artistic pur- 
suit' because there was very little else for 
them to do" 

Uy the nineteenth century, these pursuits 
had acquired ;> utiliiaiian gloss. 'Hie results 
Caine in U'Cliil as birthday and Christmas pre- 
sents and were certainly cheaper than FuhergO 
eggs (although a granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria. Princess Mane l .oi iise, learnt enamelling 
ami. according to her own account, produced 
F.iherge jewellery indistinguishable from the 
real i hi ng). No society charity bazaar was com- 
plete without Mime example of royal handi- 
work As Crown Princess of Prussia, the Prin- 
cess Royal Mipji.irict) Prussian troops wounded 
during the war with Denmark and their dcjicn- 


Keeping to the canon 
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Lorenz Eitncr’? Ah Outline of IVth Century 
European Fainting is packed w ith information 
and a lot of good sense but is ultimately dis- 
appointing. Professor Eitnerfe best known for 
his life's work un CWiicault and on that greut 
artist be has written tine nf the finest mono- 
graphs of our time (1983). This is the genre of 
atf-tiuionca! wilting with which he is evidently 
comfortable and he does it supremely well. 
Tire present book contains a series of potted 
biographies and this sort of an account, in 
I9OT, seems very old-fashioned. (There is a 
brief general introduction on jut and the En- 


lightenment. another on Fmpre Zionism. iinrfn 
short chapter on academic art and the Salon; 
but otherwise there is little to link the discreet 
• biographies, and many an “issue" of 
nineteenth-century art is avoided.) On a pat- 
tern ultimately derived from Vasari's Vite, Pro- 
fessor Eitner promotes his heroes - the predict- 
able canon of Romantics. Realists and Im- 
pressionists —while artists of other persuasions 
are slighted or omitted. Although Eilner 
admits to his own "attitudes, and perhaps pre- 
judices", anything that pretends, as (his book 
explicitly does, to being a student surveyor the 
period should include the Nazarenes, the Prc- • 
Raphael tea and some discussion of other 
forms of non-classical “primitive" revivalism, 
for example. Wilkie, in practice and in theory, 
offers a key to so. much nineteenth-century 
Pphiling of genie and bourgeois fife. British 
nineteenth-century art is represented here by 
Constable and Turner and by excessive atten- 
tion to Blake, while there is a short nostalgic 


How it was done 
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limits by painting patriotic pictures of soldiers, 
reproduced as lithographs for sale. And later, 
the remnrknblc “Queen Mary's carpet", com- 
prising over n million stitches worked by Her 
Majesty during her sojourn at Badminton dur- 
ing the Second World Wnr, was donated to a 
committee to raise funds in dollars for the relief 
of the post-war National Debt. (Its sale to the 
Imperial Order ofthe Daughters of the Empire 
and subsequent lour round North America in 
1950 made nearly $ 120,000 for the British Ex- 
chequer.) 

The artistic activities of the royal men rest on 
more solidly practical foundations. As Mrs 
Roberts points out, Castigliune's Courtier was 
urged not to neglect the noble and worthy art 
nf painting, from which many useful skills 
could be derived, not least for military pur- 
poses. Charles I’s nephew. Prince Rupert, 
mastered the art of perspective as part of his 
military (ruining; lie also introduced the techni- 
que of mezzotint to England and is credited 
with the invention of the mezzotint rocker. 
George III was the first British sovereign for 
over a hundred years to lake an interest in the 
arts and as a young man was taught the gram- 
mar or architecture by Sir William Cham tiers. 
If George IV was more successful than his 
father in realizing Ids building projects, there is 
less evidence I lint lie himself possessed any 
talents hs a draughtsman. The only drawing 
included here is a youthful effort - a hussar 
costume for a birthday masquerade - which 
jierhaps serves to anticipate his greatest art 
work, his own coronation. Prince Albert's 
legacy was, typically, more durable. The law- 
suit he brought against a Windsor publisher for 
having produced a catalogue of etchings by the 
Queen and Prince without permission resulted 
in a tightening up of the law on nrtistic copy- 
right. The impact of the royal family in the 
present century appears rather tnmc by corn- 


section nn the British Nen-cVisxirisfx. German 
art for Eitner is Runge and Friedrich and there 
is no mention of later developments bv artists 
such as Menzel. 

What were the functions of different types of 
painting in the nineteenth century and how 
were they woven into the fabric of society? 
What was the art market? What were the dif- 
ferent publics for art and how did they perceive 
it? What dominant and reactive contemporary 
ideologies does the art embody? There are 
countless interesting questions now being 
asked about nineteenth-century art - not that a 
social history of art is anything new - and it is 
perverse to ignore the social, economic and 
political upheavals of the period and their im- 
plications for the variety of artists and their art. 
This book would have been just the right place 
for a discussion of the historiography of the 
period, which was itself so historically self- 
conscious, and the time is right and readers are 
ready, now that the older modes of connois- 
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rarity, re a recently discovered anonymous 
tract, dated by Veliz to about. 1656 and prob- 
ably of Andalusian origin. This, js a kind 6f 
painter's primer, with descriptions of insira- • 
meirt*. ingredients and their usage; here the 
text tt gccortipajiieri by Hlustrg | ions of paint- 
mgs of fcrtiiuat; work, and displaying ihe coW 
ouii on their palettes. Josd.pprdr Hidalgo's . 
sboit treatige oii painting (169J) irichides re- 
cipes for etching and i* notable for ihe numer- 
Otis instructive, illu>tnrtiora by.hU Own Kindi 
some at Whi<;h are reproduced; The remaining 


parison. in his foreword Prince Philip express- 
es the opinion that “we have all done it for fun" 
and the book ends with an account of the 
Prince of Wales's painting in watercolours, “I 
love it because I feel one can express a great 
deal through it - if it works.” 

To give them their due, the royal artists are 
far from boastful about their accomplishments. 
Queen Victoria wrote to Crown Princess 
Frederick to dissuade her from attempting oils 
on the grounds that watercolours could be kept 
in books or portfolios, but “Amateurs can nev- 
er paint in oils like artists and what can one do 
with all one’s productions?" The Princess dis- 
missed her own efforts as “lamentable hors 
d'oeitvre and wretched dilettantism". Mr 
R oberts, nevertheless, unearths a fair amount 
of sycophancy on the part of royal drawing 
masters. Even Ruskin succuqibed when con- 
fronted with a request from Princess Alice to 
lend her some drawings which she could copy. 
“So of course I asked if I might make them for 
her and give them to her, and of course she was 
good enough to be pleased." The drawings 
submilted to him in return for criticism were 
"in truth of extreme beauty, showing not only 
very high natural gifts for art, but an energy 
nnd patient industry which would be singular 
and admirable in any woman . . Mr 
R oberts, on the whole, remains blessedly free 
of such nonsense, confining her judgments to a 
tactful “charming" or "modest (but accom- 
plished)”, conceding that the royal family are, 
and have always been, considerably more im- 
portant as patrons and collectors than as 
artists. As an analysis of the leisure habits of 
royalty, Royal Artists certainly pulls its pun- 
ches. But it is an attractively produced, 
diligently compiled scrapbook relating to a 
family of peculiar fascination to many, and on 
these grounds alone it will no doubt have plen- 
ty of admirers. 


setirshlp nnd the varieties of “emgiricar* art- 
history are being challenged by the younger 
scholars of the so-called “new" art history. The 
very notion of artistic genius was so developed 
nnd promoted in the period covered by this 
book, that it cries out to be addressed, rather, 
than accepted as natural in its application to 
the canonical heroes of the “modern move- 
ment". 

By those following - and leaching - survey 
courses of nineteenth -century art, Eitner's 
book will frequently be consulted to check a 
date or the outline of an artist's career. The 
author sketches in some historical background, 
notably when he discusses the history of the 
.Ecole des Beaux- Arts, Salon exhibitions, and 
how the changing political situation affected 
the formal structure of the art world. But 
he ignores the challenging approaches to 
the period which have been developed by 
younger scholars during the past fifteen years 
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been previously translated hy Jonathan Brown 
for art historians and elsewhere for restorers by 
Veliz. Here . she can provide, a much longer 
< extract, though hot df course pacheCo's whole 
view of the subject. The last treatise is by the 
AtkJaludan-bqrti court painter Antonio Pdlo- 
mmd * bast known for the third; volume of his 
encyclopaedic Ww«OjRadricz> (I7l$-24), thc » 
Spanish Parnassus printed in abbreviated font) 
In several languages: The extensive chapters 
on lire practice of painting now provide the 
longest and most comprehensive text in this . 
umhology. • 


dura, grotescos, retablo. Pacheco’s death, 
given here as 1638, is now long known to have 
occurred in 1644, only five years before the 
publication of his A ne. 

Like the notes, the. selected bibliography 
and index are orientated towards the restorer. 
The Index, regrettably, does not include artists 
named in the texts and whose works are even 
illustrated, such as' Juan vftn der Hamen and 
Juan. Martinez Montafids, famous master of 
paintbd wooden Values, which are the subject 
of a detailed desdription by Pacheco; In other' 
ways tddthis book' could have been made more , 
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Ripping time 
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The Ripper Legacy: The life and death of Jack 
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The Lust to Kill: A feminist investigation of 

sexual murder 

206pp. Oxford: Polity. £25 

(paperback, £7.95). 
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MARTIN FIDO 

The Crimes, Detection and Death of Jack the 
Ripper 

241pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £10.95. 
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Jack the Ripper: The bloody truth 
J92pp. Columbus. £14.95. 
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Who was Jack the Ripper? We all know what 
he did - murdered at least five women in the 
Whitechapel area of London in 1888 - but just 
who was he? Despite the spate of books that 
has already started to appear to commemorate 
the Ripper’s centennial in 1988, and the retell- 
ing of gory details with maps and street-names, 
and an argument for three different Rippers in 
as many books, the Ripper's identity has not 
yet been conclusively proven. The always dar- 
ing and fascinating Colin Wilson, with his co- 
writer Robin Odell, deals in Jack the Ripper: 
Summing up and verdict with the possibility of 
Montague John Druitt’s being the Ripper, and 
dismisses it with some evidence and more 
psychology. Wilson and Odell venture no 
opinion as to the Ripper's identity. Martin 

Keith. Skinner ^.. The Ripper. v , 
Legacy offers the richest and most fascinating 
argument for Druitt’s guilt, in that the story is 
accompanied by a cover-up by Druitt’s brother 
William, and Druitt’s suicide by drowning 
(which Ihe authors believe was murder) caused 
“the authorities” to close the book at once on 
the Ripper quest. Druitt's well-attired corpse, 
with stones in the overcoat pockets, was found 
■ In Ihe Thames only yards from the Osiers, a 
private house in Chiswick used by the Apos- 
tles, the Cambridge club to which the Duke of 
Clarehce belonged. Druitt’s family is said to 
have believed him to be the Ripper, yet his 
•brother wds supposed to possess information 
which “clearly pointed to his Innocence". This 
puzzle will tax the brain of the best armchair 
sleuth. To have Druitt killed, labelled as the 
Ripper,, would have relieved the minds of 
. . several persons on the police force and possibly 
in higher places. The individuals investigating 
the murder of Druitt, while believing that 
he was guilty, “also wanted to protect the 
Royal Family, so withheld vital information 
■ , not only from the public, but also the City and 
Metropolitan police forces”. . 

;• To play with the Ripper mystery is simply to 
play at whodunit in an eerily gas-lit London, 
f • only With real female victims with real names. 

1 The question for society should be hot so much 
Who’ thi ; Ripper was as why hjs type keeps 
recurring, and mainly in Western countries. In 
- thejpase; of Peter Sutcliffe,, the Yorkshire 
1 1 . .^pper, we know Who did it, and consequently 
•y . Jojow what kind of man a Ripper is or might be. . 
V - ThSnks to several books, most notably Gordon 
, ■■I-. Pbrny - Somebody's Husband, ■ Somebody’s 
y$ii, we know : all an butsider can know about 
^ ’ Suicliffe’s childhood, family life,- sibling, 
^?catioh and matTiagei Marriage, yes: Chil-. 

■ ‘vi^reqi hb'. Sutcliffe, may well "have .been impo- ‘ 

: with his own' ' wife, who was -the soul of . 

■ V:/abcrBtion when replying toVpollce! questions’. 
.V^ -^P^t any and all-bfhej- husband's doings! In 
£ ' ■|^n®^9^^; Which. he drove, ^tcliffe had a self- 

'Sijp.; pinned up, sayingt ; essentially: t 


^“^\’werV just 'deanrng up sti‘e&s'\ said SUt- 
^ 1 ! > ^ t — r had, neyer 


that prostitutes were his special targets, and he 
aimed for the breasts, the genitals, cut them off 
or stabbed them with a screwdriver, shoved "a 
plank" up one, used whatever was handy. Such 
men (one does not find the same syndrome in 
women attacking men, for instance) basically 
dislike women and consider them dirty, maybe 
sinful, “temptresses", maybe spreaders of dis- 
ease. It is significant in Sutcliffe's history that 
he had a habit of visiting an old wax museum in 
Morecambe, which had life-sized headless and 
limbless torsos of women from beginning to 
end of pregnancy: their abdomens were laid 
open, so that the development ofthe foetus 
could be studied, but according to Burn: 

Time, however, has eroded definition and basted the 
developing foetuses and the glistening ropes of inter- 
nal organs toa uniform ox-blood colour; the impress- 
ion is of gaping wounds around the umbilicus, grow- 
ing progressively bigger, gorier and more congealed. 

The description of the vagina is even more 
distasteful. 

It is easy to imagine Peter Sutcliffe staring at 
these female innards (or the unidentified Jack 
the Ripper staring nearly a hundred years 
earlier at something similar in some other 
museum , a display of wax models of sex organs 
damaged by venereal disease, for instance, in 
which the Viclorians are said to have shown 
great interest) and convincing himself that 
women, prostitutes in particular, were of spe- 
cial danger to menfolk who plunge their pri- 
vate parts into them. As for that. Sutcliffe him- 
self couldn't completely make it. One prosti- 
tute with whom he had tried, before marriage, 
called him “useless", another had said "get on 
with it", and still another had not returned the 
five-quid change due to Sutcliffe from a ten- 
pound note, and all that rankled, deeply. 

According to a new and timely book. The 
Lust to Kill by Deborah Cameron and Eli- 
zabeth Frazer, every infant male or female 
begins life with ambiguity in regard to the 
mother, raging when she is not there, happy 
when she returns and gives her breast. And the 
authors remark that the path toward socially 

fl pprn v ^ hRi^rncpynnl.lam--anH aHeCliOll- B J U. 

tricky one with many deviations. Then, too, 
the influence of the Christian Church in West- 
ern society further complicates the attitude to- 
ward sexual intercourse and sexual freedom. 
(Sex is at once holy, a pleasure and a sin. The 
Christian Churches in the main seem terrified 
of sex, and perhaps for good reason: sex is 
more powerful than anything the Church has to 
offer, except of course to a few rare ascetic 
types.) It is known that Sutcliffe, and one may 
assume Jack the Ripper (perhaps middle-class 
and respectable in appearance), went to 
church now and then in childhood and youth. 

In church, one is made acquainted with the 
Virgin Mary, further to cloud the thinking or 
imagining of a young boy. Mary had to be a 
virgin or - the alternative is sin, and sin is 
unthinkable in this case. Or it is implied that 
such sin ought to be unthinkable. 

At the same time, men and gentlemen vis- 
ited whores in Whitechapel and in Sutcliffe s 
red light district in Yorkshire, because an 
orgasm with a strange woman picked their egos 
up. But from the Ripper's point of view (even 
the Yorkshire’s), the idea of sexual intercourse 
with anyone, wife or whore, must have been 
ambiguous as to moral evaluation, perhaps 
dirty and distasteful. It is interesting that Sut- 
cliffe « said to have achieved a climax while 
stabbingone oflils vjctims.(with knife or screw- 
driver) although from the account it seems that 
he had not tried to penetrate her. 

The nineteenth century, Jack the Ripf»r s, 

. provided us with a rich moralistic ^cabulary 
some of which has been handed down. The ■ 
poverty-stricken (mostly part-time) street- 
walkers of Whitechapel Were “fallen women 
who ought to be lifted up; maybe by the 
■Church. Actually, they needed fourpenre for a 
‘ doss-house bed or for som? bread and cheese 
. A couple of the Ripper’s victims had smal 
children, all had lowly jobs i any. and couWn 1 
make ends meet without takmg to the street. 
But “fallen" implies fallen into the ap of Pjf n ' 

; sure and self-indulgence, intoa total re tumtioii 
to ■ of morals, resulting in ^ hal ^^ ^u he 

: f.A comment by a member of the ^urt at tne 

’ trial of Sutcliffe was to the effect that, a really 
• • reareflable fact was that one of his victims was 

the authors of The Lust Jo KlU «« ■ . 
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sal subject, has had ihe power of representing him- 
self and ihe world, ihe ambivalent feelings evoked by 
sexuality- pleasure and danger, desire and disgust - 
are projected onto a female figure, the prostitute 
who is simultaneously an object of desire and nn 
objeci of contempt. The prostitute here funciions as 
an archetype: she represents the sexual aspect of all 
women. So ihe ambivalent responses the prostitute 
calls forth arc part of men’s feelings about women in 
general. The desire to kill prostitutes is thus not 
shnrply distinct from sadism: it is another outcome of 
the same conflation of sex, transgression, hatred and 
death. 

Yes, sadism plays a part in Ripper types. It 
was suspected that Jack was a doctor who car- 
ried chloroform, enabling him to silence his 
victims while getting on with his business of 
penetrating (maybe), maiming and dis- 
embowelling, indeed taking whole organs out 
neatly, breasts on a near-by table, and all this 
in “close quarters" with the neighbours in adja- 
cent rooms who never heard an outcry. 
Another sadistic theory: strangulation while 
having intercourse, which some women are 
said to accept (up to a point, of course); some 
are known even to have made another date 
with the same man (according to Colin Wilson 
nnd Robin Odell). 

Within six hours of the murder of Mary J ane 
Kelly (last of Jack the Ripper’s victims), Mon- 
tague John Druitt was playing cricket on Rec- 
tory field at Blackhcuth, where he taught in a 
private school. He was extremely depressed by 
his mother’s decline into insanity, and 
drowned a short time after Kelly’s death, nfter 
which there were no more “Ripper" murders. 
Sir Melville MacNaghton preferred to believe 
Druitt was the Ripper. Druitt was not a doctor 
as MacNaghton thought, but a failed barrister, 
or at least one without a diploma, a bachelor, 
possibly a homosexual, a member of the Apos- 
tles. Colin Wilson, for example, and also Mel- 
vin Harris (who opts for Dr Roslyn D’Onston 
as the Ripper), like Colin Wilson, believes 
that there is not enough evidence to substantiae 
Druitt's guilt. 

In The Crimes, Detection and Death of Jack 
the Ripper, Martin Fitlo mak es the case for a 
■JdWiSh tdi fb f "calle d TJHVTfl “Cofie riTfesidi rig In 
the East End. Again the reader will have to 

Flawed idol 


stretch his imagination, but don’t wc all when 
reading mystery and adventure stories? Fido 
allies Cohen to Nathan Kaminsky, a suspect at 
the time, and says that n Yiddish accent, plus 
mumbling in the court, could turn Nathan into 
David and Kainin into the more familiar 
Cohen. The book is well-documented and 
highly readable. 

Melvin Harris, in Jack the Ripper: The 
bloody truth , takes the attitude that Ihe Ripper 
has been sensationalized, evidence falsified or 
invented, and he names names. In Harris’s 
suspect D'Onston, we get into the elegant mys- 
tic. D’Onston contributed unsigned articles to 
the popular press, but the ones that Harris has 
traced deal with black magic and the 
Whitechapel murders. P'Onston's photograph 
shows a handsome man with greying hair, 
handlebar moustache and intelligent eyes, and 
if one had to guess, one might say he was a 
doctor or lawyer. D’Onston (bom Robert Don- 
stoii Stephenson in 1841 in Yorkshire) did in- 
deed claim medical degrees taken in Francr 
and the United States. As a character he is far 
from boring, and among his activities was drug- 
taking. He teased the public and his friends 
with “Do you know who the Ripper really is?" 
Then there is even “the tell-tale box” with 
“proof of the Ripper’s identity” in it - D’On- 
slon’s own trunk, opened after his death. Cun 
it be that there was more than one Ripper 
operating in 1888? 

There have been Rippers before Jack, and 
there will be more in the Future. The role of 
women in our society is still seen by many 
males and some females in a skewed way, and 
this is handed down to the male children, and 
to the girls too, though that has caused less 
mayhem. (The nearest to a female serial 
murderer is Myra Hind Icy, and it is said that 
she was more spectator than agent. ) The Rip- 
per disease is one like Parkinson's or multiple 
sclerosis, striking the university graduate as 
likely as the manual labourer, and producing 
predictable symptoms. Rippers lead double 
lives and lake a long time to be caught. That is 
because they believe they are doing the right 
thing, and look like everybody else. 


N. A. M. Rodger 

TOMPOCOCK 
Horatio Nelson 
364pp. BodleyHead.£15. 

0370311248 

The fact that there are over 200 lives of Nelson 
is always a reason for writing another - not 
from the publisher’s belief that a book is gener- 
ally more profitable when others have aroused 
interest in the subject, but simply as a testi- 
mony to the extraordinary fascination of the 
man himself. In an age when kings and prime 
ministers could easily walk the streets unrecog- 
nized, Nelson in his last years attracted im- 
mediate crowds whenever he appeared, and 
received the instant adulation which in our day 
has been given only to a handful of pop- 
fingers. For a member of the notoriously silent 
service, who passed the great part of his career 
away from, his country, this was doubly ex- 
traordinary. We know from a celebrated anec- 
. dote that Wellington, with his distinctive 
profile, already prime minister, could still be 
mistaken in the street; when Nelson left the 
country for the last time a large body of troops 
hitd to make a path to the landing-place 
through the adoring crowds. He was forty- 
seven, and had been known to the general 
public for only eight years. 

; The great strength nnd attraction of this new 
life of Nelson is the portrayal of h)s complex 
and contradictory character. He had so many 
opposite faces, and so many which were 
embarrassing or repugnant, that biographers 
have always had trouble presenting a coherent 
picture of the man: without risking the 
treacherous shoals of amateur psychology, 
without any extensive set-piece analysis, Tom 
Pocock presents ! a complete and. completely 

...believable Nfilson..: The. Nelson who uban- . 

doned a loving afid jpyal wife for public ndul- ; 
, tery with that of his best friend, the Nelson who ■ 
' dishonoured an anihistice to hand over, several ' 
, ittipusand^en ^ glji'fSl}' , 


the Nelson of monstrous vanity and foolish- j 
ness, seems like a completely different man 
from the brilliant tactician, strategist and ! 
diplomatist, the leader Idolized by senior offic- 
ers and common seamen alike. Pocock’s j 
achievement is to unify all these different 
aspects of Nelson’s character. He was in many 
ways a disreputable man in an age of growing 
propriety, and Pocock observes that his very : 
public weaknesses were part of his attraction; 
not a marble hero, but a naan of human qual- , 
ities with whom people could feel intimate ] 
even when they had never met him. 

Mr Pocock's method is a straightforward 
narrative, addressed to the genera) reader 
rather than the scholar, and constructed with a 
skill which is, alas, often lacking in more overt- 
ly scholarly works. He has notes of sources for 
each chapter, in which the discerning reader 
will find some interesting new material. His 
feel for geography, and his knowledge of the 
places associated with Nelson’s life (some of ; 
them, like Fort San Juftn in Nicaragua, very : 
remote), add strength and life to the book. It 
does not look very far beyond the life into the 
times, and the glimpses Pocock does give sug- 
gest a distant and perhaps slightly old- 
fashioned view of rinvol history. This has ted to 
one or two error?; for example Pocock accepts 
the traditional tale that young Mr Nelson, 
arriving “at the Admiralty” for his lieutenant’s 
examination, was astonished to see his uncle, 
Captain Suckling, presiding at it., Bui these 
examinations were conducted by the Navy 
Board, not the Admiralty; Suckling as Con-, 
t roller generally presided, .and neither un$|g| 
nor nephew can have been surprised to meet jpg 
such circumstances. Perhaps the other mems! 
bors of the board really did not know whod&j 
kinsman they were interviewing, but some ' 
scepticism is in order. Someone deeply versed 
jn the byways of n^val administration might 
have picked up this fort of point, but it is 
unlikely that h£ could have handled Nelson 
with the confidence and fluency, the combin- 
ation, of, detachment and Intimacy, which 
, ^q)ke ^j^ct^c.afir^d^tjnpu^hed. 
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COMMENTARY 

Naturally artful 



Davit! Nokes 

Vunily Fair 

urn: i 


At once imiiiuitt* anil Mipcifieiiil, tele vision is 
llic perfect medium for insin verity, and this 
autuiim's literary serials h.no heyuiled tis with 
a charming succession of charlatans anil o ru- 
men. With their disartuine smiles, hard-hick 
tales and pliiusihle palter of promises. Patrick 
lE.unilton's Ralph (inrse. Olivia Manning's 
Prince Y.ikmmv and John le far re's Ricky 
I'vm trade in and on the same commodities of 
human gullibility and greed Yet none nl these 
surpass the guileful arts of I li.ickeuiy's con- 
summate chat iner. Ileiky Sharp, f or sixteen 
'seeks her demure glances anil winning smiles 
have offered the supreme examples of delight- 
ful irisincviitv oil our screens. 

live Matlieson's performance as Iteckv is a 
mast ci piece of detailed nhseiv.it ion. con- 
veying just the right soioe of contiiv.uuv in 
each sw ilclt of tone I ruin mpued innocence to 
deliaiil modest v. fiom simutateil iiidigualioii 
lo emu itei fell confession. Her cov and feline 
fcatmcs ins' exactly suited to die pail, nidi 
eyes dial moisten or shine on cue: hut in par- 
ticular she lias a pci fed nose fm it. In the 
opening episode her gloriously defiant gesture, 
hurling Johnson's "Di\«i».ii>" fiom die car- 
nage window, is performed with her nose in 
the air ami a flush of victory spreading across 
her dimpled schoolgirl cheeks. I aier.when she 
is challenged hy impel tment nude i lings, her 
nnsuils flare with li.uigtnv disdain. Itnl when 


she flirts with her elderly admirer [.uni Steyue 
(Joint Shrapnel), whose face resembles a 
toothless wait-hog. her own features lake on a 
porcine appear. luce, w-nh pudgy checks ami ii 
fliii snout, like u (,'irce in reverse, or one who 
has spent loo much lime at the (rough. 

f-voii without the aid of Dr Johnson's 
■■Dixonary", Becky's quick-witted verbal 
flourishes, mingling French ami English with 
coquettish forwardness, or entertaining com- 
pany with her mimicry, di'inonsiralc a sophisti- 
cated eciiiini.mil of tlie language of deceit. Her 
sp.uring relationship with George Oshcune 
f Eienediet I nylor) is neatly focused in an early 
episode hy his condescending alertness to a 
false note of coni ri veil ingenuousness in her 
precise use of the pronoun "whom". 

At sixteen episodes VuiuVv Fair is an ambi- 
tious production, ami its success suggests that 
1 liackeray's style may adapt better lo the small 
screen than Dickens's. Television always has 
dil I nil Hies with Dickens's eccentricities mid 
exulvMiice. ami often leaves us with the un- 
easy sense that a pile of i neon veil ienl 
metaphors has been left just out ol cameia- 
sliot. Rut lli.ickeray s style of caricature dc- 
|k*iiiIs upon the sort ot visual detail, like Miss 
I'inkeiton's uiilt.in m Sir Tilt's gieasy neck- 
cloth and thrcailhare wig. that works perfectly 
on screen. Alexander H, iron's exclusion id the 
novel's narrator's voice with its nostalgic asides 
on OMiTiing-inns and its persistent muck- 
lioniilciic inteifcct ions, does not seriously de- 
tract from ihe work's comic mid satiric lone. 

I he shaping of incidents and Ihe attention to 
ironic details successfully create a sense of de- 
tached hut fascinated iimiiscmciir. Joss Scdlcv. 


hciiiitifully played by James Saxon, is a particu- 
larly well-observed character. We first catch 
sight of him as a broad, huckskinned backside 
hauling over the fireplace. Thereafter he 
maintains a stalely backwards progress 
through the serial, backing into rooms, back- 
ing out of difficulties (such as Becky's designs 
on him, or the battle of Waterloo) with the 
same embarrassed bluster of bluff monosyll- 
ables. 1 lis wardrobe must have pul a consider- 
able strain on the production budget, as. never 
appearing in the same outfit twice, he squeezes 
his portly frame into an ever more gaudy suc- 
cession of Regency satins and velvets. 

The military men are equally well presented, 
though Ihe omission of the schooldays episode 
linking Dobbin lo George Osborne makes 
their subsequent friendship a little hard to 
comprehend. Jack Klaff as Rawdon Crawley 
creates the impression of a man whose man- 
hood is all mannerism. Appearing at first full of 
military braggadocio, sporting a lavish mous- 
tache. he seems a dashing and dangerous 
l.ntli.i rio. "The wolf is upon (lie lamb”, com- 
ments his mint Mathilda, observing his amor- 
ous manoeuvres with Reeky. But Rawdon is a 
sheep in wolfs clothing and only too cosily 
fleeced. Mis culminating humiliation occurs, 
appropriately, in the mock-pastoral villanelle 
where, dressed as a shepherdess, lie acts as a 
comic foil for his wife Becky's leasingly public 
love-sung to Slcync. This scene is one of the 
serial's satiric high-points. The dabs of rouge 
on Kawdon's face, counterfeiting maidenly in- 
nocence. emphasize his embarrassment, while 
his lirnnil moustache, contrasting absurdly 
with Ills slivphcrdcHSbinnck, is a perfect symbol 


of manhood displaced. Beside him on the stage 
Becky’s baroque arcadian costume of Marie 
Antoinette wig and gown provides an equally 
eloquent image of her role-playing social 
aspirations. The series is particularly good a( 
such set-pieces. The villanelle in episode thir- 
teen has the same theatrical stylishness as the 
Vauxhall gardens entertainment in episode 
two, in which Becky’s trilling soprano voice 
up-slages Britannia. The contrast between the 
artful Becky and the artless Amelia (Rebecca 
Saire) is achieved with surprising naturalness. 
Botji Amelia and her faithful Dobbin (Simon 
Dormandy) succeed in investing honesty witha 
believably vulnerable dignity 
Above all. what emerges from Terrance 
Dick's production is the contemporaneity of 
Thackeray’s theme. Without any modish 
attempts at modernizing Thackeray’s style, Ihe 
director Michael Owen Morris succeeds in pre- 
senting not a cosy costume drama but a work 
which lias lost none of its dangerous appeal. 
Though never descending into cynicism, 
Thackeray's ironic tale of social opportunism, 
with no false heroics or sentimental providence 
to redeem it. has a fascinating realism. When 
Rawdon is finally undeceived about Becky's 
conduct his reaction is not one of high morel 
outrage but of angry disillusionment at being 
excluded from her schemes: “You might have 
spared me £100", he complains. Becky's own 
indestructibility, ending her days in comfort- 
able retirement at Cheltenham and Bath, 
where “she busies herself with works of piety", 
is less an example of social satire than a tribute 
to natural selection with more affinities to Dar- 
win than to Bunyan. 


Sales of books and manuscripts Conspicuously consuming 


H. R. Woudhuvsen 

* 

Ihe chief feature al this autumn's lunik auc- 
limis Iijh been the first two parts uf the Lisle He 
Doheny Collection which Christie's have been 
selling in London and New York The October 
sale in America uttrailcil a great deal of pub- 
licity because of Ihe huge prices the earls 
printed books reached, the incunabula were 
probably as fine a coUciluui us will ever come 
on to the market again, with many copies 
printed oil vellum and enriched with contem- 
porary manuscript decorations. In London on 
October 2. medieval and renaissance manu- 
scripts nf the finest quality also made some 
spectacular prices with a tutal for the sale. or 
slightly under £b million for about forty -five 
lots: American bidding at this sale wux strong, 
but English dealers managed to acquire some 
interesting things. The remaining four pans uf 
the Doheny Collection will be sold in Califor- 
nia (for the American items) in February 19fW 
and New York, finishing in May 1989 with 
books and manuscript* relating to William 
Morris and hi* circle. The richness nf the ma- 
terial which Estelle Doheny collected before 
her death in 1958 is outstanding: the proceeds 
from the vales will go towards the training for 
' the Roman Catholic priesthood in Southern 
California Mere nun talx who cannot afford to 
buy items from the collection might well con- 
tent themselves with trying to get hold ol alt the 
catalogues of (he safes: it is ulreudy almost 
impossible to Dy hands on a copy of the first 
Vbluriic containing the early printed bitoh* - a 
complete set of the catalogue* may well turn 
out to be a shrewd investment, 

. There wax apparently no shortage of money 
tit the two oilier *vilcs of nudicv.il munuscsipts 
held in (hi* spJMtn. On t he afternoon 

. of the Ddhcity sale Christie's sold mure murid : 
scripts and . early .printed hunks, while 
S'nihvbv * .iticiiiui uf western mnmvwtiptx mid 
nnnii.it lire x the day before. flteeiiiluT 1. de- 
spite lacking any 1 really out slam ling item, pm- 
tfucctl some sinking i exults and » tutal lor (lie 
sale ul iie.ii ly £7511.000. Again some of ihe lti>i 
kils ui; ill to American dealers and collectors 
Kraus paid l34,fNJIJ. against a pre-sale estimate 
of t7.HtW-tlil.HtMi. for a manuscript written in 
a humanist hand In iiorlh-Ciist Italy dining the 
second hall uf the fifteenth century, cunt run rug 
tner f-ffi.ilLhcniic-ai recipes and five page* wi|h 
illustrations of scientific or alchemical appar- 


atus. I he very pretty Hunks uf Hours from the 
AMOr Collection in (hi* sale did particularly • 
well: Quo nidi hough! ihe most attractive of 
these, whose illumination was attributed to the 
workshop uf the Bulge % artist Sintnn Betting. 
f»T £5 K. tioti (estimate £.1( I ,«KIC>-£ 5( U N 1U1. 

Sotheby's last sale of the season, on Decem- 
ber 15. was devoted to English literature and 
history. Again, (here was nothing here that was 
truly remarkable anil over 15 per cent of (he 
hits failed to find blivets. hut there were still 
some items of general interest which attracted 
reasonable prices. The great successes of Ihe 
sale were a group nf twenty -two letters, written 
from the first convict fleet which sailed to New 
South Wales mainly during 1787 and 1788. 
which was bought by the Mitchell Library for 
just under £100.000, and a collection uf sixty- 
five early Churchill letters, written between 
1902 and 1904 when he was MPfor Oldham, to 
the Chairman of the local Conservative Asso- 
ciation. J. Tiavis-Clegg. w hich was bought by 
Fleming for its higher pie-sale estimate of 
£55,1 KM). The forty-four lots sold on behalf of 
PF.N for their Writers in Prison Fund made a 
very . respectable if not sensational sum for such 
modern literary items (sec NB page 1430). 
Elsewhere in the sale, large collections of first 
editions of both John Buchan and John Gals- 
worthy did surprisingly well for such currently 
unfashionable w ri ters. One hundred and tw en- 
ty-six Buchan First editions, some of them li- 
mited and signed, went for £60(1 (estimate 
£4tkv- £?(«)), whiles similar collection of nearly 
a hundred Galsworthy items - several uf them 
presentation copies from (he author and come 
■ not in the x Hindu rd tiihtrogiupfty uf Iris works-, 
went to Fleming for £1.200 agilreu a pre-sale 
estimate of £ttt> J.700, lit rather marked con- ■ 
tract, u jyiod series of Robert Graves's letters : 
to Sven arid Juanita Beilin, written between' 
195b and I9fri, failed to find a bliyer (estimate 
i'4.tk)il-Jl5.lliJtO. while a large collection uf pap- 
er*, phutugruphs poster* niwi iriher matcilal. 
relating to the bkivk entertainer Josephine - 
Raker, collected by u prospective blbginpher, 1 '. 
were lu night by Huffman and Freeman fur, 
16,81 JO None of these prices ' include' . the;, 
buyer’* premium • J.'.' li 

H. Ruler fiaifgurj: A bibliography by D. E:!' 
What more (187pp. Mansell. £35. O7201 l$K> 
9) tackles the vexed problem uf Haggard firiif 
editions and piitafogpes fevers, speeches pp^ 
even parodies of III* .style. 


John Rosselli , 

CARLO UOLUONI 
Countrymania 
Olivier Theatre 

Five hours at Goldoni's "Country House" tril- 
ogy seem like five months reading Trollope in 
his The IVav HV Live Now mnod. Narrative 
conventions aside, there is the same low-keyed 
naturalism, the same awareness of just what 
items figure in everyone’s cash ledger, the 
same sense of human intercourse as the exer- 
cise of petty ill-will by all against all. In each, 
too, bouts of sententious moralizing interrupt 
but scarcely relieve the pop-pop of egos, bil- 
liard-ball-like, upon one another. 

Each writer was the entomologist of a com- 
mercial bourgeoisie: though Goldoni’s three 
plays are nominally set in and near Leghorn, 
they observe the pretensions of merchants, 
lawyers, and shopkeepers in his adopted 
Venice, where they were first put on - one at a 
lime, but before a pretty unchanging audience 
- in 1761. The opening play, in which two 
families and thelf hangers-on bid each other up 
in the conspicuous consumption stakes - who 
shall first reach Ihe longed-for holiday villa, 
who has the latest fashionable dress, who gets 
to ride in which carriage with which eligible 
young person - has long been an anthology 

piece. It is a maslerwork of thcatricnl engineer- 
ing, almost Feydeau-like in the reversals it 
works up as departures for the country are ever 
more rapidly ordertd and countermanded. 
The rest urthe trilogy is less well known. The 
fimil play reachrt a crin^on of exemplary 
Newness: four loveless matches, all entered 
upon Tor money or out o( hopelessness or fear. 
of.wJiat people wilt say! f Love IwitHereJn the. 
light of what passes forrtasrin bui (as (he ahti- 
lufiome describes it iii a wmatknbfe speech) is' 
more hke a cr&ckcd prototype computer: The 
awfcwurd hit {« ihri muMi„ Li... . .. 1 -• 
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not present-day tourist Venice, but a town suck 
as Modena or Parnia where prosperity. nws.. 
through the social fabric like a name through a 
stick of rock. Being seen dressed in Ihe latest 
Fashion, going off on one’s summer holidays at 
the appropriate time and to an approved and 
suitably expensive place - these things still 
matter. For all the changes in social manners 
and in the position of women (not to mention 
permanent Left-wing local government), 
"what would people say?" remains a question 
to be heeded. In such n setting the trilogy pro- 
vides a vision of a loveless society on the way to 
nn all-pervading jostling consumerism. 

How much of this comes across on the South 
Bank? Mike Alfreds produces a full text; he 
cuts only one (detachable) scene and a few 
over-explanatory sentences here and there. He 
seems to have had in mind an Italianate tern- 
pesluousness: singers punctuate scene changes 
with demented babblings (Ilona Sekacz is the 
composer) of musical terms like agitato and 
ostinato, to show up wliat lies behind the cool 
grace of Paul Dart's rococo permanent set and 
costumes; the anti-hero (Mark Rylance) 
swings betwen near-catatonia and hysterics, 
arms are waved, doors slammed. Unfortunate- 
ly the company has little command of Iiajj* 
gesture, a matter of earthy definiteness 
exception is the bilingual actress Paola Dlpm- 
sotti, who shows the real thing on UjJ** 
“Eh!"). The weak father (James Smith) tUP 
k loose arms and legs like Baron Hardup; “j 
maid (Maggie Wells) enunciates with the 
..of a Cinderella, all nods and becks and : 
gratiating dimples. There is a line oldest*®, 
from Goldoni to English pantomime by > V ®Y 
Rbssini’s La C6nereniola\ but along It the .“JFJ 
" Italian gaze yielded to northern farstaay^. 

.. inconsequence - as here. Attempts at Wjf 
realism seem equally confused:. masters 
riiljitresses shout at their servants, yet tltew" 
sits while her mistress stands, Should jt P er vJ” 
V. 1 h^ve been set in England, with IK® 

• ‘'Signora’s" replaced by "Madam's" ^ e ^ 

; one jceen to get out of town before August ■ 
*•' ..•.'."■it is a work thai a national theatre 
’ ■‘ do;; and when trie entire company fl P pea « 7€S 
; th^^ ^any-focused gambling scene °b e [® a , n 
K that Ip Cbridon only the National ebujd . 

’ i'justiw.' Pleasures that stay iri the.^nna. , 

; . groupings consistently good to Iqbk at_ip 
•ms. N lecaridied shades, nnd Sylyeslfa ; 
^iv.^h^etSriil . figure, blanched of face;, ^ 
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Incense and idyll 

j, Mo rdaunt Crook 

[ranz Xaver Winterhalter and the Courts of 
Europe, 1830-70 

National Portrait Gallery, until January IQ 


Disraeli said it first: “With women you always j 
flatter, and with monarchs you lay it on with u , 
itowel." Just as Winterhalter flattered the 
royally of his age, so Winterhalter atui the 
Courts of Europe flatters Winterhalter himself. 
Lavishly sponsored by United Technologies, 
deganlly staged by Barry Mazur, sumptuously 
catalogued by Richard Ormond and Carol 
Biackclt-Ord, this is an exhibition which posi- 
tively revels in flattery. In his own lifetime 
Winterhalter was dismissed by all the critics as 
a royal toady: a simple boy from the Black 
Forest whose precocious talents were suffo- 
cated by a surfeit of incense. Today incense 
seems to be back in fashion. 

In a way Winterhalter was an artist with no 
style of his own, simply a synthetic technique of 
superlative fluency. His "Susannah and the 
Ciders" (I860) echoes Rubens; his “Princess 
Woronzova" (cl859) and "Countess Krasinska 
and her Children" (1853) both recall Van 
Dyck. His “Due de Nemours" (1843) borrows 
from Ingres, his “Comte D’Eu" (1845) from 
Velflzqucz; his “Comte Pozzo di Borgo” (1849) 
and “Comte de Nieuwerkerken" (1852) both 
derive from Titian; his "Lady Middleton” 
(1863) pays tribute first to Van Dyck and then 
to Lawrence; his “Decumeron” (cl847) is 
almost a parody of Raphael. "The Empress 
Eugenie Surrounded by her Ladies in Waiting" 
(1855) was described at the time - by Gustave 
Planchd - as "quite simply the parody of a 
Watteau”. And of “Princess Troubetskoi" 
(1859), Ormond notes: "the landscape is pas- 
tiche Fragonard, as the dress is pastiche Louis 
Seize". Where then, amid so much derivative 

Winterhalter? 

Like the architects of his age, Winterhalter 
was above all an eclectic. From 1839 at the 
court of Louis-Philippe, from 1842 at the court 
of Queen Victoria, from 1853 at the court of 
Napoleon III, he set out to re-fashion regal 
images into new forms of, icqnlc tradition. In 
his hands Ihe classical symbolism of royalty 
becomes suffused with romantic realism. He 
begins as Neo-Renaissance and ends as Neo- 
: Rococo. As a young man he preferred Horace 
Vernel and the French Academy to J . F. Over- 
beck and the German Nazarenes: In Rome 
they called him der Franzdsische. In later years 
j his range of reference widened: he managed to 
3 create symbols of bourgeois monarchy- as well 
| as those “universal talismans of the Second 
1 Empire” - out of half remembered images of 
Ihe anclen regime. The poses may be second- 
hand. But the handling - palette, lighting, 
characterization - is identifiably his own. 

He was certainly industrious. Between 1839 
; and 1848 he painted an average of three to four 
formal portraits each year for Louis-Philippe. 

[{ Between 1842 and 1871 he produced more than 
yj 100 works in oil for Queen Victoria and Prince 
: ; Albert as well as quantities of informal sketch- 
} «. At . the same time he maintained a busy 
( 1 bachelor studio in Paris - with his brother Her- 
yi mann as coadjutor anil manager - turning out 
r.j Portraits of grandees from. France, Germany. 
■I Belgium 1 , Russia and Poland. The fall of the 
i Qrldanlst monarchy in 1 848 was only a tempor- 
ary set-back. Within five years he was re-estab- 
lished as hierophant to the court of Napoleon 
III and the Empress Eug6nie. And during the 
- 1 850s and 1860s his list bf patrons reads like an 
i- Index to the Almariach de Gotha. In Poland 
there were the Brenickis, the Kraslnskis, the 
I Potockis, the Zamoyskis. In Russia - besides 
I ihe Tzar and. Tzaripa - there was Princess 
! Troubetskoi, Countess Lamsdorff, Madame 


frothy tulle enveloping Princess Anna of Hesse 
(1858) and Princess Metternich (I860); 
Madame Rimsky- Korsakov's tumbling tresses 
(1864); or the stars of silver foil which sparkle 
in the gown created by Worth for Elizabeth, 
Empress nf Austria ( 1865). There is character 
too: Queen Victoria could always rely on the 
production af a “true Coburg nose". Had she 
chosen, as her faithful limner, not Winter- 
halter, but Sir Francis Grant, the Royal Collec- 
tion might now contain a number of better 
pictures. But Grant, for all his talent, could 
never have created that idyll of domestic felic- 
ity, “The Royal Family” (1846). In selecting 
Winterhalter - licensed mythogruplier lo the 
crowned heads of Europe - Queen Victoria (or 
was it Prince Albert?) displayed a political in- 
stinct which turned out to be une rring. 

Franz Xaver Winterhalter and the Courts of 
Europe. 1830-70 (24flpp, with 91 colour and 
155 black-and-white illustrations. 05, paper- 
hack. £14.95. 0904017842) is published by the 
National Portrait Gallery. 



"Tin- FiirgoUCH Mehuh". hy Ethel Walker; one of, the items in the Harbinm ( Mien \ The Edwnrdiui* Era 

exhibition, reviewed on this paff 


A touch of nostalgia 


Isabel Colegate 

The Edwardian Era 

Barbican Art Gallery, until February? 

There is a gleaming Vauxhall car in the middle 
of this exhibition, with Bl^ riot's aeroplane sus- 
pended above it. The car cost £150 when it was 
new; we are reminded in a note beside it that 
motoring was for the rich and that poor pedes- 
trians were merely covered with dust. This ex- 
hibition is on the side of the pedestrian. If it 
had a subtitle - something like “some aspects 
of life in Great Britain in the years between 
1901 and 1910 which the organizers of this 
exhibition feel have been wrongly neglected as 
a result of th e regrettable tendency of ssaaia. 
recent films and television plays to encourage 
foolish nostalgia for the ‘good old days’" - then 
we should know exactly where we were. 

It is quite important to know, because other- 
wise the visitor is in danger of being alienated 
by contentious captions or anachronistic atti- 
tudes, and in fact there is much of interest to be 
seen . Seven hundred and seventy banners were 
made for the National Union of Women's Suf- 
frage Societies' demonstration of 1908: some 
of them are now in the Barbican, together with 


other memorabilia and a number of posters 
both for and against the women's cause, in- 
cluding the womlcrfully comic "A Suffragette s 

Home", issued by the National League for 
Opposing Women's Suffrage which depicts the 
husband's return after a hard day's work to a 
neglected family and u hard-hearted note. 
“Back in an hour or so". There are some good 
Trade Union banners too. and some interest- 
ing matter about workers’ movements', the 
most beautiful of the banners in the exhibition 
is probably the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science's “Lei Glasgow 
Flourish”. One would hnve been glad to learn 
more about Edwardian Glasgow, its "municip- 
al socialism” . its Arts and Crafts movement , i Is 
famous tea rooms. Charle s Rennie Mackin- 
tosh 'sdesignsfor an Art Lovers House 
beautifully exemplify a certain sort of Edwar- 
dian high-mindedness. 

Of paintings, there are works by John Singer 
Sargent, William Rothenstein. William Orpen 
(including his "Homage to Manet"). William 
Nicholson, Mary Sergeant Florence. In L904 
William Rothenstein began a series of draw- 
ings and paintings of Jews in Spilalfields. There 
is some interesting correspondence about the 
presentation of Rothenstein's "Jews Mourning 


in a Synagogue" in the Tale by Jacob Moser. 
JP, in the name of the Jewish community mid in 
commemoration of the Jewish exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery in 1906. 1 should have 
liked to see more about the Bust End or Lon- 
don and the ducks, particularly in view or the 
changes now taking place there, lire survey of 
the countryside is too skimpy lo give a clear 
idea or the problems left hy Ihe lule Victorian 
agricultural depression, but ihere are remin- 
ders of the flourishing Edwardian theatre and 
music hull, an account of life in Norwich, n 
glance al plans for Lclchworth Garden Lily. 

The exhibition shows how vigorous and re- 
solute wns the movement for reform : also how 
optimistic. The Edwardian reformers, who 
came in the main from the middle classes, 
whether upper-middlc-class or lower-iniddle- 
class (there being in those days a good deal 
more difference between the two thnn ihere is 
now), addressed themselves to anybody who 
would listen, in the belief that men and women 
of goodwill might be found in any sphere of 
life, and could be trusted to listen to. and in the 
end be persuaded by, a powerful argument. 
This optimism may now seem naive, but u 
touch of nostalgia for that aspect of the "good 
old days" may not be altogether out of place. 


Wirt, 6ueqh Isabella of Spain, King Pedro of 
Portugal, .WllUaiti’ I of Prussia, even the 
Mahatajah , Dqlgep Vsingh - Winterhalter’s 
toypl toll-eai! wa^ second to none. M He special- 
. izes"^ noted Arthur StevensTiy 1863, “in paint- 
ing 1 the qufcetos and princesses of the whole 
World' every; august head appears to require 
rans«ratlon ( by'y/interhalte«'’s brush." 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR, AUTHO 

Competition No 361 

Readers are invited to identify the sources of the 
quotations which follow and to send us the answers 
so that they reach this office not later than January 
22. A prize of £50 is offered for the .first correct set of 

answers opened on that date. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 361 on the 
envelope, should be addressed to (he Editor, The 
runes Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John s 
Lane. London ECIM 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on January 29 

1 - 1 begin: the first memory. 

This was of red and purple Rowers on a black ground 
- my mother's dress; and she was sitting either in a 
train dr in an omnibus, and 1 was on her lap. I 
therefore saw the (lowers she was wearing very dose: 
and can still see purple and red and blue. I think, 
against the black; they must have been anemones i 
suppose. ' 

2 1 have ho remembrance of the time when I began 
lo learn Greek. I have been told that it was when I 

• WBS three years old. My earliest recollection on the 
subject is that of committing to memory wlml my 
rather termed Vocables, being lists of common 
Greek words, with (heir signification In English 
which he wrote out for me on cards. 

3 As prodr or my readiness to accept nutohio- 
araptiieal convention, let me at once record my two 
earliest memories. The first is being loyally held up u 
a window to watch a procession of decorated 

. carriages and wagons far Oueen Victoria's Diamond 

. Jubilee in 1897 The second is gazing upwards 

with asort of despondent terror at acupboard in the 
: nursery.- which stood accidentally open, filled to the 
ceiling with octavo volumes of Shakespeare. 

■ 4 ( have a recollection, definite enough though 
vague in detail, of b dramatic performance of the 
story of Adam and five; organized for llic benefit of 
his parents and nutse-maid . I was Adatn and a sister, 

• my elder.by less than a year, was Eve. My brother 

, aW: i : J 1 . > f qq | f l £ - r. rl i n -v i; *! n 1 


5 I have next to nothing to say about my childhood. 

In later years my mother, looking at me almost 
reproachfully, would sometimes say. “Ah! you were 
such a pretty boy!" whence I had no difficulty in 
concluding that I had not fulfilled my early promise 
in the matter of looks. 

6 The oil-lamp in the nursery made a brown stain on 
the ceiling which no one could gel off: and when my 
mother pul her hands together, made rabbits on Ihe 
wall, how was I to know they would not slay when 
she look her hands away? . . . And Annie the cook 
had a riddle which hegan “What is it that goes round 
and round the house?" And the answer was the wind 
bui. though I knew that was the answer in the riddle. 

I had a clammy suspicion that In fact it might be 
something else: Going round and round the house, 
evil, wailing la gel me. 

7 ‘Wlint is it that goes round and round the house' 
The riddle begnn. A wolf, we thought, or a ghost? 
Our cold hacks turned to the chink In the kitchen 

shutter. 

The range made our small scared fnces warm as 

tonsi. 

8 Many a lime. in . the course of doing these 
memoirs, 1 have wished |hni I were writing fiction. 
The tcmptplion to invent has been very strong. 

K nrticulorly where recollection is hnzy and ! remcm- 
er the substance or lire event byt not the details - 
the colour of a dress, the pattern of a carpet, the 
plucing of a ‘picture. 

■ J ’ • . ’ ' . ' 

' ■ 9 Sometimes it befell ' 

[n these night wanderings, that a strong desire 
O crppwered my belter reason, and the bird 
: Which wps the captive of another's tplls 
Became my prey: nad when the deed was done 

[ heard qmong the solitaiy hills 

Low breathings coming nfjer. me. and sounds 

Of undistinguishnble motion, steps 

, ; a "™ 1 f ** ;■ ™V h ?i sSi ij-jj ; 


10 My mother opens the scullery door 
on Christmas Eve. 1954. 
to empty the dregs 
of the tea-pot on the snowy nags. 

A wind out of Siberia 
carries such voices as will carry 
through to the kitchen - 

Someone mutters a (lame from lichen 
and eats the red-nnd-white Fly Agaric 
while ihe others hunker in the dark, 
taking it in turn 

to drink his mind-expanding urine. 
One by one their reindeer 
mizzle in. 



Competition No 357 
Winner; Mis H. M. Brown 

Ansn-en: 

1 The keen stars were twinkling. 

And the fair moon wns rising. among them. 

Dear June! 

Tlie guitnr wns tinkling. 

Bui the notes were not sweet till you sung them 
Again. . 

P. B. Shelley . "To Jane”. • ' 

2 Then the Three Archangels 

Offered mil or hm)d 
Anything in Heaven s gift 
‘flint she might comrtwnd. 

Azrncl's eyes upon her. 

Raphael's wings above. ; 

•Michael's sword against her heart. 

Jane said: “Love". 

Rudyard Kipling. “June's Marriage . 

3 Cockscomb hair on the cold wind . 

Hangs limp, turns the milk's weak mind . . . 

•' Jane. Jrine. ■ 

..Tall. as alcfBiie,; .... . . . ; 

The -morning 1 light creaki. -down again! . 
Edith Sj(wall,. “Atibnde”. 0 :1 ' ' • , ' • 
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Synopticon »y Oliver Reynolds 


fur tity father 

the smdl of ink 
anil froh papyrus 
Ilf lias finished 
I k unrolls ilk- scroll 
the length of his room 
then walks alongside ii 
Seven paces 
A life 

lives 

life ami ilea ill 
in seven sandalled paces 
He has been writing for a week 
and he lias finished 
lie rubs hiv eyes 
with small crushed hands 
then sits under the window 
looking uf (he scroll 
a liver of white 
in I lie sunshine flooding 
Alexandria 
Antioch 
or Koine 


I r Mark 

was used hy Mai l hew and Luke 
for the events of Jesus' life 
the source of the leachiugs 
may have been a lost handbook 
known by the symbol 
0 

The German for source 
is Quelle 
and this symbol 
is usually attributed 
In Wcllhauscn 
l.ightfoot however 
traces it hack to Robinson 
who said the first source 
Mark 

merely wrote down the words 
of Peter 

'Mills the first source became 

I* 

ami (he second or handbook 

O 


Was he martyred 
in Alexandria 
only in legend 
or was he martyred 
for real 
bound 

dragged through the streets 
to the precipice 
known as Buccllus 
Did they mock 
his small clumsy hands 
They mocked the broken hands 
of Victor Jara 
poet guitarist and singer 
The tongue of fire 
is torn out 
No songs of Zion 
And having broken his hands 
they killed him 



(J contains 
wheal lilies grass trees 
foxes lambs vipers chickens 
O contains 
weddings loaves fishes 
threshing lamps millstones 
O contains 
ovens money sandals 
music gifts children 
(J contains 


C'olnhodactyiiis 
This Latin adjective 
inclining stumpy-fingered 
and applied to Mark 
in u nearly text 
h.rsa number of glosses 
His small hands 
were congenital 
He was uLc vile 
and had disfigured himself 
to avoid being made a priest 
The word applied not to him 
but to his gospel 
ci (her becuuse of the style 
which purists find 
bfuntandawkard 
Colobodactylus 


Peter’s interpreter 
his hermcneutcs 
Mark 

now has more than one 
henneneutes of his own 
from the Germans 
Bleek and Weiss 
to the English 
Abbot with his argument 
unfairly apocopated 
and the Oxford canon 
whose overlooking 
Ur-Marcus 
was dubbed 
Streeter’s Fatal Omission 


• 'V ■ ■ 
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Numbers 
5 loaves 2 fishes 
12 baskets of fragments 
3WW people 
upon the green grass 
in ranks of 50 and WO 
Vividness 

•Hie word Murk used • 
for these flowerbeds 
Aramaic 
The dettf and d u mh man 
; k an noii tied with spittle 
. Ephpbatha . 
iteopened i 
: vi Audhchcars 

pnd speaks plain . . 


•X-- •' .-.f 
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Come to bed 
No 

Come to bed 
No.. 

Her hand is tight 
on his robe 
Heslipsoutofit 
and flees . 

• His original coat 
of many colours 

. , is now y bare few 

. redfnee.' 

blacklmir 

• uhd the tap bobbing • 

; ' oftriUockg. • 

• Holding His robe . 

• ■' she foils back 

■ • ‘ ' Afjsheslghs 

: .-Ah 4 -' 

V; iir» : 

;••<•••■ ’: r - 


Is that man with a cello 
Hitchcock 
• Only a glimpse 
. - and already the plot’s 

hurriedon 
The man met by the disciples 
• ; • bearing a pitcher of water 

'• • is ii Mark 

. When Jesus is arrested 
* he’s followed by a yongemHn 
. inTyndale's version 

cipothed in lynhen 
• ;'!'= ; , apon the bare 

> .■ « fs it Mark 
; : • r ! : or as lie’s grabbed 

. | 7 ! i v ... ; • and flqes naked 
1 '■ ] ■ vi; is It just an echo 

•* ' • • • Genesis - 
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Shrinking violet 

* Mick Imlah ! 

JEREMY REED v 

Selected Poems ^ 

240pp. Penguin. Paperback, £4.95 . v 

0140073558 

No poet in England polarizes opinion more 1 
violently than Jeremy Reed. Wherever new c 
poetry is discussed you will hear his person 
maligned, his work parodied and (in particu- B 
lar) bis performances ridiculed; and what real- r 

]y irks his detractors is that their antagonism is ^ 
an essential part of the Reed persona. He culti- 
vates persecution, and hydra-like makes new 
poems out of the way he feels when people 
. abuse his old ones. The only way to stop the 
process would be to ignore him. 

But he can no longer be ignored. The f 
appearance of his Selected Poems . in the presti- c 

gious King Penguin series, where he joins the f 
likes of Geoffrey Hill and Tony Harrison, re- ' 
minds us (hat for his uniquely devoted follow- s 
ing, and for a number of more objective critics ^ 
besides, Reed is, or is almost, or is potentially, ( 
i major poet. For Kathleen Raine, his stead- 1 
fast apologist, he is “without question the most B 

\ imaginatively gifted poet since Dylan Thom- 
as"; he is also apparently the vainest, and 
perhaps for this reason daringly negligent of his . 

craft. The power of his imaginative faculty ' 
alone will compel the reader through these two | 
hundred and forty pages, and it is not a versa- 
tile talent. You will love it or loathe it. [ 

The selection is over-generous (both of his 
mature collections are given complete), but it’s f 
hard to see how it could be otherwise , since the 
most remarkable feature of the book as a | 
whole is the sameness of its parts. There are a ■ 
hundred and thirty poems in all, most of them 
stylistically indistinguishable, and many of | 
them written to the same formula. Typically, 1 
the poet, a being of special sensitivity, de- J 
scribes a perilous foray into the shocks of na- 
ture. "feeling forward with bristling anten- . 

nae": "1 came on out / and crossed a field . . , 

• go wmM n n W c r oss a T re nt ■■ t e r ra nt — j 

Held and then another field . . and so on. 

Now he takes up position to view or listen to his ; 

1 • I 

Laying Auden | 

i D. W. Hartnett 

: t * ! 

Lawrence sail 
Devotions 

J 63pp. Seeker and Warburg. Paperback, £5.95. 

| • 04J6440SJ 4 , 

In the last poem of this, his third collection, 
Lawrence Sail Imagines an aged version of 1 

*naelf grown so accomplished that his “fluen- .< 
cy" drowns out “The worst of history”. It is a 
problem which haunts the younger poet too. In 

■ poems like “At Possenhofen” - with its throat- 
-clearing leap from . bourgeois park-scene to 
Dachau - and “Four Poems for Christmas” - . 

; Where -the Images, of a starving Ethiopia are | 
WfaWy imposed on the traditional nativity . 

7 - fluency usurps, feeling. The culprit is . ] 

• Auden, specifically the public Auden of poems ■ 

•. . “Consider this . . .’’ and “Muske des < 
| : ' B ^ aux Arts’’: "In a nativity , it is often the baby , ■, ] 
; ; / '^ ou sfee least. But now come closer, consider / 

;. A’lrPf these . ." etc. This urge- to be forever ■ 
,J ■.Pointing a moral, forever announcing a wider i 
f:f)9Rtet for the. merely /personal, even floods . \ 
: W 'btp more purely lyrical pieces., . 

^jtunately. Sail doesn’t alwaj« linger In this 
Weakest of poeticiminefields, When he ispre- ; 
-'Pared to drop the public maskand trqsthls own. 

^ rjaaginaiion he can - be genuinely moving. In . 

‘ SJjf^and “Dreafoipg of My Father”memory i 
alive ; in “A Tooth’’, intimations of suf- '• i 
' ■l^’bS and change are allowed to grow obt of 
. .Ithage^.of ^daughter’s shed milk ■ 

: voice takes oh a rhythmically coti-;. : .1 

' ^ authb ri ty :: ,, i weigh it now in my hand 
, : Shapeless as spilt. milk;. but for ever.im- 

Wit ti ,t h>; j mage of a daughter calmly' *. i 
Sp 7 *. -.p ere; ^qdi-ln other mysterious,'. 

■ troubled lyrics suchvas “ H^np.^e'en 
^.J^^'S^Rememt^r’’ and ‘‘The' Q parry at •; 
7.^^^”<the‘:ghpst ipf i Auden is triumphantly ; 1 


chosen aspect of nature: “[ stood stock-still 
. . “I stand and smart . . “I stand 
and watch ... I watch . . “I stand and 
watch him . . “I watch those birds ... I 
watch a man ... I watch a man dive . . “I 
watch a shoal break . . “I watch the ritual 
. . “I watch from the hill's summit . . "I 
listen at the wood's edge “I listen on the 
outskirts of a wood . . “I shiver in the dark 
- . ■” etc. Now, the climax of the poem, an 
assault by the subject fan ant, a mullet, a gera- 
nium) on the nerve-endings (“I would find my- 
self flinching from blue sky"), and an ex- 
hausted walk back to a barn or the car (“I rise 
. . ."; “I walk back to your parking-spot . . 

“I go inside . . "I go back inside . . 

Like the structure, verbal effects and syntac- 
tical gimmicks are often recycled from poem to 
poem. One ubiquitous device harnesses the 
colloquial apostrophe “s" to an outlandish 
metaphor, as in “The light's a goldsmith tool- 
ing in this place . . or “My heart's a black 
swan climbing to the sun . . The natural 
observation itself is distorted by the mono- 
tonous over-tuning of Reed’s antennae; the 
atmosphere is always electric. For instance, 
among the opening poems of Nero (1986). the 
first has “touchpaper-rabblts" (compare the 
"touchpaper-crisp” flight of a wasp that comes 
later); the third has “short-fused rabbits” 
(compare “(he red fuse-end of n stoat's tem- 
per" in tire sixth, or the tenacity of ants, “a thin 
/ red fuse that flickers” in the fourteenth); in 
number six, (he poet hears “a rabbit shriek”, 
and in the seventh (while "a farm-dog / chased 
a rabbit”) it is the “short-tailed vole” which is 
“screeching” and a crow “shouting". In 
another poem, both rabbits and vixens scream 
(the vixen with a “yapping peacock scream"). 
Reed is a connoisseur of colour; but, as these 
animal sketches suggest, his palette is more 
often at the service of lurid fallacy than of 
objective representation, and what we see, in 
the end. is him. 

Disconcertingly, Reed’s self-portrait is done 
in the very tints his detractors might reach for 
xcf rarirauure his tvne otsensihililv: “nredaus’:. 
“shrill", “nervous", “delirious at small things". 
This is how he sees himself in the vicinity of “a 
small town": “I skirt its edges / tail-up, an 
alighting magpie / seeking the shelter of 
hedges. / nervously gone at a shadow . . .".Or 
In another pose: 

Almost 1 hesitate 

(o reach the green moss bedded round the roots 
of ageing elms, and bend down to enquire . 
with tentative fingers of ihe mauve flower 
shrinking beneath the arrow of its leaf, 
a fragile concentration only shared 
by those who seek It out .... 

In this bizarre manoeuvre, Reed really is com- 
paring himself to a shrinking violet, and in the 
last two lines he sets up an dlitism of fragility 
that presupposes the boorish hostility of 
others. His critics can only vindicate him by 
.disapproval. This is “An. Age Bereft": 


They won't recall our panache, our finesse, 
we re oulsiders in an age without Proust. 

Janies or Cocteau lo notate how style is 
a something-not -pronounced, minutiae 
of speech, the angle of a handkerchief. 
h buttonhole or orchid in a rase, 
o mauve ink inscription on a flyleaf; 
hut more a sensitivity which holds 
each mind invulnerable in its privacy, 
uncncrouchcd on in areas which flinch 
a lifetime with the fear of exposure. 

An age disqualified in this way from sharing 
the poet’s reading of the world must be content 
to concern itself with the quality of his writing. 
His principal measure is a ten-syllabic line 
which neither follows nor compensating! y 
avoids an iambic stress-pattern; but neither the 
single line nor the units in which he groups 
them (usually scruffy quatrains) are conceived 
of as units of sense. “Rilke thought that ten ! 
good lines in a lifetime are all we get" he re- 
minds us, but this hardly excuses “liverish 
hatching, his bore hole's his head", “socks visi- 
ble beneath trousers gone high”, “of the red- 
eyed wolf daimon's glowering prowl’s” or. for 
that matter, “unencroachcd on in areas which 
flinch”. If he has little sense of lines, he has 
even less of (he space between them; the en- 
jnmbment in “Nero" is random: 

The mob would have flayed 
him alive, trussed and pitched him in u suck 
into the Tiber. Now Gulbn's arniyed 
in purple, men wish the old tyrant back. 

Perhaps effects of stress have been sacrificed 
here for the pleasures of rhyme; but what have 
the pleasures of rhyme been sacrificed for in 
this quatrain from a rhymed poeni? 

note to parochial affairs. 

What’s a village but a Chekhov 
story, or a roulette table? 

Ail the faces must turn up 

In short, whatever the exquisite refinement of 
his internal apparatus, Reed falls short as a 
poet because his handling of the medium is so 
careless and coarse. 

Unsympathetic readers will also want to 
dredge up me matter oT Reed's punctuation; 
he uses only the full-stop and a serve-all 
comma, and misuse of both leads him into 
many pointless solecisms. The fact that no edi- 
tor has seen fit (or been allowed) to correct 
these implies a misguided extension of the idea 
of the poet’s infallible instinct. In one poem, 
the figure of John Clare is reluctant to “suffer 
quibbling editors who blame / [him] for [his] 
wrong spelling”; Jeremy Reed, though, might 
prefer to know better, if only for Ihe clear 
benefit of making his own best sense. But none 
of this needs repeating to Reed’s detractors, 
and it will be dismissed by the poef and his 
entrenched coterie as “quibbling". For each 
group, one of two ringing mottoes will remain 
exclusively true: either "My pen-nib activates 
the universe"; or. "One’s lines resound against 
an empty sky". 


Nearer by keeping still 


Clair Wilis 

EIL&AN Nl CHUILLEANAiN 
The Second Voyage . 

68pp. Newcastle uponTyne;Bloodaxe. 

. paperback, £4.95. ' 

1 852240164 ; ■ : 

Eildan Nf'Chulileanflln’s poetry has been well 
received in her native Ireland, and The Second 
Voyage,, comprising poems front her three 
volumes published there (U has been edited by 
peter Fallon and isi published in Dublin by 
Fallon’s Gallery Books), is a welcome selec- 
tion of her work for English riders. It displays 
a striking consistency of theme and techmqye- 
the dominant mfetif .throughout being the con- 
trast between movement and stasis.; For Nl 
Ghullleanfiin’everything shifts, alters and PJ°- 
grosses Ifionly you will let ft. So “The Lady s 
Tower 4 ’ depicts a still-life in a fury of activity: 

Walls slice downwards..* , ce)]nrs P- / 
foe : shifdng the oblique veil)* of Ihe hill , T ms 
mobile topography of the ^kV Wljng. 
poem is answered in the last. wl)ere *>A Gentle- 
man^ Bedroom 4 ’ Is built from the perspectiye 
of 'the possessing eye which frames; exploits 
and Kijls. Wh'lp.thq thatch of the lady s fower 


“converses with spread sky’’, the gentleman 
attempts not dialogue with but ownership of 
his surroundings. Inevitably the gables and 
stacks around him are “All graveyard shapes / 
Viewed from his high windowpane." 

This male need to fix. measure and control 
objects is represented as a fear of flux. The 
book is peopled by travelling men who anx- 
iously resist the shlfflng landscape. Witness 
Odysseus’ frustration with “the insults of the 
sen’’, .which remains Oblivious to his efforts to 
make an impression: 

. Ifihcrc wni a shjgle 

Streak of decency in these waves now. they’d be 

. . . ridged 

Pocked and dented with the battering' they've hod. 

, And we could name them at Adam named ihe 

beasts. - ' 

' Odysseus decides Ids second voyage will be on 
land, where he can plant Ids oar. as a “Tide-, 
mark” and measure of his progress. But for Nl 
diullleandin. “Going anywhere liist iso trap”; 
staying still is journeying. Only by arrested 
movement can we avoid killing off the “under- 
side” of things, celebrated in “Barrack 
Street”: , p, . • 

, ' " I .•* . * ’ v ' * 
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Open secrets 


Simon Rae 

P.J.KAVANAGIl 

Presences: New and selected poems 

1 1 1 pp. Chaito and Windus. Paperback, £4.95. 
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Though in many ways an obvious successor to 
Edward Thomas, who has certainly been one 
of the presences haunting his poetry over the 
years. P. J. Kavanagh has also much in com- 
mon with Louis MacNeice, an essentially pri- 
vate and autobiographical poet, for all the poli- 
tical and social backdrop of the 1930s in his 
work. Kavanagh displays the same talent for n 
conversational tone, and shares MacNeice's 
fondness for rhyme, his love of echoes: like 
MacNeice he employs traditional forms while 
allowing himself a relaxed freedom regarding 
line-length and metre (not to be mistaken for a 
lack of cruft). 

The parallels should not be over-stressed, 
however; Kavanagh is decidedly his own man 
with his own interests and concerns. For one 
thing, religion lakes the place of politics for 
him, though his attitude to belief reveals some- 
thing of that critical fastidiousness MacNeice 
maintained towards the political orthodoxies 
of his day. In “Edward Thomas in Heaven *. 
Kavanagh writes: “It would be'inerc loss / To 
be welcomed by an assured Edward Thomas. / 
There must be doubt in heuven . . J How sliull 
wc recognise the ones we love / If next wc sec 
them fitting round God’s finger like a glove?" 

Many of these poems arise from time spent 
“down eight muddy steps, nnd miles from no- 
where'* in rural Gloucestershire. The “open 
secret" of nature is sometimes hard and de- 
manding. “I cunnot bite the day to the core”, 
wrote Edward Thomas, and that sense of the 
clusivcncss of the surrounding reality is a re- 
curring theme for Kavanagh. But his work is 
not under-populated. Poems about people, 
dose family in the main, abound. There arc 
some excellent pieces about his children poised 
at the various stages of growing up. and the 
' extended - ,t Dne’*.' addressed fo his father, a 
man who preferred the forced gregariousuess 
of Margate to the solitude of the countryside, 
and “barely believed in the private life” at all. 
Kavanagh clearly believes passionately in the 
private life, and it lies at the root of all his 
poetry. 

It remains his theme in the new poems that 
round off the book, though the prospect is 
bleak as he surveys “the same long epic lo an 
icy fastness”, with ageing (the middle-aged are 
“cadet / wrinklie5. fledgling gnarled persons”), 
bereavement and death the only future. In 
“Late Acknowledgement", a fine memorial to 
a neighbour more Important lo him than he 
had realised. Kavanagh writes: “Some deaths 
leave a gap that heals over / But others leave 
presences.” That, at their best, is the sort ol 
resonance Kavanagh’s own poems achieve. 


The many flat surfaces. 

Undersides of doors, of doormats 
Blank bocks of wardrobes. 

It is precisely this underside which the 
gentleman's perspective cannot encompass, 
just as (he spiders, mice and. beetles go un-~ ~ 
noticed by those who. with a direction in mind, 
think they, hnve understood the. secrets of 
movement. 

,The book is studded with the dead, with 
tombs and graveyards which, in turn reveal 
themselves as mazes where Che names of the 
dead are recycled to Ihie accompaniment of 
“the long rambles of the spider". The impos&i- 
bil ity of endings is evidenced by. the fluid circu- . 
Iflrity of the poems themselves, ihe best of 
which avoid epigrammatic conclusions, ■ In 
“Early Recollections’’. NfChitillcunfiin ex- 
plains, “if I can never write ’goodbye’ / On the : 
lord final sheet" ft fa because completed state- 
ments arc, brought about nol by cibsyre bq| by 
Continual, growth. The book thrives on the . 
ere e plugs, rustlings and , Imperceptible 
burgeoning* of life which are the. opposite of 
sureness and solidity. Solid itself., this .book ; 
exists as an ironic rebuttal of die travelling 
man> spuripus ; potions of progress and 
achievement. . , , . , « . * 
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The textual apparatus 


Peter Brooks 
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One can imagine the pleasure tie rani (icuclte 
took in inscribing the tide Sauls nn a volume in 
he published by the Editions iluSeuil -compa- 
rable in the moment when, having produced 
two volumes of essays entitled Figures and 
Figures //. he discovered the third could he 
called Figures W with a nice submerged pun on 
’■figinc-loi' - Genetic. for all his seriousness as 
a critic, is a humorous man, given to a kind of 
deadpan comic routine while treating the most 
apparently deadly stuff - taxonomies of liter- 
ary ni< ales and genres - with exhaustive 
thoroughness 

The "threshoMs" lie studies here arc those 
between a literary work in the strict sense and 
its claims to the reader’s benevolent attention: 
titles, prefaces, notes, blurbs, dedications and 
the like, lienetlc began his ti ideal career hy 
giving us. among oilier things, some fine essays 
oil Hamqiic poetry, ami one detects in his 
recent work a continuing attraction to the 
haroi|iie: a love of ornamentation hut orna- 
mentation seen as functional - and a desire to 
recover for liirr.ny study what is often dismis- 
sed as mere decoration and stylistic cadenza. 

I Ic stands as our major post-miHlern poctician . 
lint because he is particularly interested in the 
literature labelled post-miKtcrnisi. hut because 
he wants to write the poetics of allusion, over- 
ture. it tie it e.\ dial counterpoint, of the historic- 
al context of orn.iment.il reference, and lie 
proceeds in a manner that is at once playful, 
even jokey, and deadly serious. 

Seuih concerns the “paratexl". defined as 
"thal hy which a text becomes hulk and offers 
itself ax such Co its readers, ami more generally, 
to the public" - a kind of grey zone between the 
inside and outside of the book where u transac- 
tion between text and readership lakes place. 
Now. as one expects from Genctte. the distinc- 
tions start to ramify : parulext is divided into 
pcriiexuwh.it immediately surrounds the text: 
author's name, title, preface, chapter titles, 
notes, blurbs) and epitext (related material 
such as interviews, letters, journal entries, 
material thal may eventually - iu the reissue of 
a classic, for instance - conic between the cov- 
ers of the book). Further distinctions: par a tex- 
tual material can be anterior {like the Homeric 
titles originally given by Joyce to the chapters 
of Uhsses, then suppressed nn publication), 
original, ulterior, belated, in turn posthumous 
or "anthumouv". Prefaces, to take one impor- 
tant example of paratexl. can be authorial, 
allographs (written by another), or actorial 
(written by the subject of a critical study, for 
• instance, or, putatively, by a character in a 
novel), and all three of these types can be 
variously authentic, Fictive or apocryphal - re- 
sulting in a diagram duly supplied by Genette 
of nine types of preface classified according to 
the status of the prefacer. 

Genctte ‘s mind revels in these high-si ruclur- 
. Hint categorizations and distinctions, finding 
ultimate Satisfaction in the schematic table 
' ' . w hich lays out all the real and virtual po&sibili- 
. : ' ires of a certain discursive practice. If his hair- 
- splitting gives the impression of ah extreme 
scholasticism. His ironic self-awareness ever jn- 
i Ifpdiicn rhie necessary point of Humour, trans* 

^ . forming: it from U medieval to p pmt-modern 
. ufutiaititixnv He in fact makes us understand 
;V.‘ that gintnniar no d rhetoric should matter now 
bvmirth they did in the medieval tritium, 
sfnvc they stand at the gates m an understand’ 

' jni pf how literature works nit u*. He is always 
■; Willing tiva|low thuth|sdistiiKiMvriiiarid fables 
/ valuable levs fn themselves 

: : thstt ay pe rceptual ajds its the; functions of the. ’ 
!. ' jdjtyufxjsxi ipractiero under ; r 

, ■ .rtf iaI)^Vtvf paraiexiiUiimiiteriaradji^^ev^ syme- • 


l.: % '>>; ; fwfvo|firr^d u£ta'troifg^ v flf ,|>bpfck ;i s.- 
' ' "i; !; K'jnosit im^f jiidiri ifti&i. 


niillior himself (in inter views, for instance), 
and reissue (with various appendixes, pre- 
texts. variants and editorial commentary), 
(ienctlc's poetics here joins a recent trend in 
criticism towards the study of literary pragma- 
lies - how messages are received - and towards 
■i renewed attention to literature as a part of 
the "republic of letters": the .study of literature 
as ail institution. 

(ienetle cites a comment of Roland Barthes 
(responding to an interviewer's q nest ion about 
his altitude towards interviews), that lie had 
always wanted to devote a course to an impor- 
tant subject that had never been properly stu- 
died: "a grand and thorough tableau of (he 
practices of intellect tin I life today”. Seuils 
offers el cm cuts of this picture, demon si rating 
the functional role of puratcxlual material as a 
mediator between text and public. The pura- 
lexl attempts to guide and manipulate the 
text's worldly career. Since the text is itself 
immutable, it cannot adjust itself to changes, in 
time ami in space, of its potential public, and 
the para text assumes the role of adaptor large- 
ly by way of the author's efforts during his 
lifetime, then posthumously through editors. 

To say this is no doubt to give greater weight 
to the author's own leading of liis work, and 
thus to his intentions, than con temporary cri- 
ticism lias tended to allow. Hoes the study of 
paratexiu.ilily necessarily lead to what William 
Winis.it t years ago called the “intentional falla- 
cy'".' Genetics answer is the elusive hut prob- 
ably accurate one, thal it is not neccssury to 
know an author's intentions but that if one 
does know them they cannot help but change 
one’s reading He conies hack here to his two 
favourite examples: the “hypertcxlual” status 
of Ulysses . where a reading without reference 
to the I (nntcric chapter titles, suppressed upon 
publication of the work, but freely publicized 
by Joyce (in manuscript, and in conversation 
with such interpreters as Valtfry Lurbnud and 
Stuart Gilbert) is virtually inconceivable to us. 
pniduccobfe only in test-tube conditions; and 
the yet more baffling case of Stendhal’s Arm- 
mice. Thai novel suppressed the key Srcnrihnl 
originally intended to furnish, which would 
have referred the render to a popular novel of 
the time about an impotent lover. Stendhal 
meanwhile gave the key to his friend Mlrim£e 
in a famous IdtcT which no modern edition of 
the novel fuils to include. I imagine that a 
reading of Annunce without the key is possi- 
ble. but I have never found the experimental 
conditions for deciding the question. 

The general point to be made is that we may 
,in modern criticism have been too much ob- 
sessed. for very good historical reasons (the 
need to free reading from traditional ideolo- 
gies. including those of the scholarly tradition) , 
with the purity of the text, to the neglect oFall 
the mediations involved when it enters the 
literary institution. Valery’s high-modernist 
dictum. "There is no true meaning of a text",, 
was a salutary warning against intentionalism 
and the search for an authoritative inlerprela-. 
lion. Out de-authorizing interpretation may 
not be only a matter of isolating the .text in a 
pristine medium. It can involve also study of all 
the chances and circumstances tbat have pro- 
duced certain readings: a study of the lack of, 
necessity in the ways books have been read and 
received. Such study would involve histories of 
a work’s reception, the process of canon- 
formation. the interaction of high and low- 
cultural products and media, as well as the 
paratexl ual practices analysed hy Genctte. 

One might fault SdUfls for 1 being somewhat 
too timid a movement from fextology to the 
study of the literary institution. Despite his 
often .brilliant .forays into the history of quell 
paratcxjunl elements as the title, the preface; 
’and the blurb (the prldre d*insife/, in France 
lyptpLlIy composed by ihe ; author, wheiwas 
j Anglo-Saxon .■ pruptlce has turned Ir over to 
.someone Ip! the publishing hQUM),! Genette . 
•diawj book from targe generalizations nbouf 
the hUtijrieal evolution of the republic of lek 
*\«c|i.;^l»Mvi«ikciki|js suggest. He reifialtiH 
faUhfiit to fili project x»f 'if poetics, which uilr-! 
.rttiwiy Implies wtcerii witlllitvVcitureas iiys-i 
; lerirt V afid wi th •n Syiichrdhic .tableau. Anylfiipg 
eUe.yQpIfJhflvcbcth contrary to! (he logic of all 
■;,h^'bopk»lVYel one (hjil. there , « in 
". Gcneue something else struggling la emerge: a ' 
student of; the fi»>tory df literature os i social 

nru- i - . • •.’v.’jViv: 


Guiding lights 
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This is a collection of reviews and other writ- 
ings. written over a period of more than thirty 
yviirs, by the Swiss poet and translator Philippe 
Jaccoltet. While several praise writers whom 
he has admired (ami sometimes translated), 
they amount to more than just an acknow- 
ledgement of influences ami a poet's notes on 
his trade. The arrangement of the texts ignores 
the dales of their first appearance, so that the 
hook begins with essays on ten pre-lwenlielli- 
ccntury French and foreign poets and ends 
with a section entitled "Elements de po6t- 
ique". The whole amounts to a very definite 
statement about the nature of puetry and the 
poet's role. 

Shakespeare and I lopkins feature in the first 
section, though Jaccnttet acknowledges, with- 
out apology, his ‘’incompetence en mature 
sliakcspcnriennc". He is more at home with 
llrildcrlin. Novnlis and Rilke, and he has in- 
teresting views on Cidngorn and Ungaretti. In 
his accounts of these foreign poets, mainly 
taken from reviews for the NR For the Gazelle 
de Lausanne, lie considers the problems of 
translation, both as u translator himself and as 
a critic noting what was removed or added in 
the process. But beyond that he is working, 
almost surreptitiously, on his own project, 
most clearly here as he reflects on haiku, 
poetry that is devoid of nnrrative. neither 
exclamation nor oracle, empty of images, to 
arrive at the question of what is left after so 
much hus been set aside. 

Without naming anyone in particular. Jac- 
coltei offers haiku ns a corrective to the slack- 
ness and pretension of modern poetry. When 
he does name names, they are those of poets 


lie admires, though his praise is sometimes 
barbed. He is at his best on contemporary wri- 
ters, his personal reminiscences and apprecia- 
tions adding to what we know of them and in 
some cases introducing us to figures, especially 
Swiss, whose work may be less well known 
abroad. 

Jaccottet is a poet of the natural world and, 
ideologically at least, a Romantic. As these 
texts advance from past to present and from 
abroad to home, so they uncover, bit by bit, his 
answers to the problems that bother him, 
which are to do with the utility of his craft. On a 
personal note, he gives a slightly dubious 
account of why he decided to earn his living 
from translation, rather than from teaching or 
publishing: it was a question of which would 
allow him the greatest freedom as u poet, but 
one suspects that the decision was not made 
with quite the deliberation that he pretends. 
As for justifying what he does, in an often 
senseless and violent world, he more or less 
borrows the answers that Alfred de Vigny gave 
in Chat tenon. Closely following Vigny's classi- 
fication of writers, he establishes a hierarchy 
that lends from the successful author, to the 
writer who serves a cause, nnd, finally, to the 
poet, “cclui qui peut avoir I'air de poursuivre 
un rfivc dgoiste, disuet ou mfime aberrant". 

Chattcrton, in Vigny's play, compares the 
poet (o a navigator, guiding the ship of slate (a 
Romantic compromise with the argument on 
utility that seems very much like trying to have 
it both ways). Jaccottet, accepting the Prix 
Ramuz, responds with the figure of the poet as 
veilleur, guiding mankind through the dark- 
ness; and, elsewhere, as television weather- 
man, noting the signs of the invisible powers of 
wind, cold and moisture. Accepting the Prix 
Rambert, he defends the poet's inutility, and 
his ambition to leave behind nothing more than 
u few images. This, he implies, may not be the 
sort of thing that appeals these days to "les 
spdcialistcs de la literature”; but Jaccottet 
knows where he stands. 


Trapped in history 
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At first sight Language and Narration in 
Ctfine's Writing appears all too orthodox a 
book, (on Noble begins with a discussion of the 
ideas of Barthes and Derrida, so his reoders are 
not surprised to discover subsequently (hat 
Voyage an bom de la unit is a ‘‘self-referenliar 
work that contains a "conflict of discourses", 
or that its various texts "refer outwards to an 
infinity of texts". Ctfline, who evaded Libera- 
tion justice at the end of the war, has been less 
successful in escaping from contemporary 
academic critics. 

However, Noble's chapter on the first part of 
Fierlepaur uiie autrefois may be the best piece 
of criticism yet written on that difficult and still 
underestimated book. This is not, of course, 
surprising because, if ever there was a novel 


tribution precisely by rooting this teller of 
fairy-tales in the historical reality of the first 
forty years of our century. The Golden Age of 
Louis-Ferdinand Celine analyses C61ine's 
medical writings in order to show how tHey 
were part of the 1920s debate in France about 
Tnylorism; he explains the role of the 1900 
Exhibition in Mon <i cridit, and concludes that 
it was, in reality as well as in the novel, a deviw 
to both dazzle and mock the pelite bourgeoisie ; 
he delves into lace-making and shows how the 
craft was declining in Paris, so thal the narra- 
tor’s parents in this same novel were indeed 
trapped by historical change. 

Hewitt's thesis, which is certainly conect. is 
that Cdline abhorred the post-1918 world, 
which was dominated by the growth of 
monopoly capitalism as well as by its aberra- 
tion, Stalinist communism. Such capitalism 
struck a death-blow at the petite bourgeoisie 
whose golden age lay, supposedly, in the years 
before 1914. The trouble was that Cdline did 
not believe iri that golden age, whose reality he 
Had demolished in Mori d cridit , so he arrived 
at What Hewitt calls a ‘^historical stasis". One 
way out of this was the antisemitism of the 
pamphlets, where the Jew is the personifica- 
tion of a hateful modernity, while another was 
offered by Cdline's London novel, Guigtiols 
Band, Hewitt comperes Cdline’s treatment of 
England and in particular of the London docks 


that merits the victory of the signifier over the to those of previous French travellers, who had 

signified, it is Fietlc. Noble demonstrates hOw depicted them as the symbol of England’s In- 
Cdl.inc begins with a mock-srriry, about one ■ Austria 1 might j Cdline, on the other hand, turns 
CidmcnCc Arlon, before slipping into a dis- . them, into “g fairytale treasure house". 1 •' 
course that self-consciously flaunts its bid to be' The Way thus Seems open for him to discard* 
"purt" and "tpial". Noble also lias (Mi impor- history ■ altogether and to launch into Fieri*' 

tarit and heretical conclusion, where lie argues . , But here one returns 'to the problem of Ion 
that; CdliHe's quest for prirc discourse Is nipt ' Noble’S conclusion, for the second part of thot 
mi rely - osBart hcsmighi have it^a liberation* book; demonstrates that discourse cannot be 
. -bUt tha.i it is on iuji of violence. The narrator of lota) and thafy when it confronts this sad fact, 
Herie l is jeftfoua ~ Jealousy is h key trait of : freshvlolence erupts. There are no scapegoats 
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The ways of the Master 
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Benjamin Jowctt and the Christian Religion 
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Benjamin Jo wet t was a clergyman who whs 
lather dilapidated as a clergyman, a professor 
of Greek who was not a very good Greek 
scholar, and a preacher of sermons which pro- 
voked delicious caricatures of him preaching. 

His reputation rested on what he did for Bnlliol 
College (he left the damning inheritance of a 
Master having to write to all the old members 
to ask them for money), on his going on for a 
long time, on the need of schoolboys wanting 
translations of Plato to use his versions, and 
because he presided over one of the first mod- 
ernized colleges in Oxford. In some respects 
this last achievement, which was considerable, 
happened more with his assent than with his 
active planning. He disapproved of research, 
and was contemptuous of people who knew a 
great deal. But the assent was hardly passive 
because no one could get anything through a 
meeting if Jowett was against it. ('’Parneir, 
said a member of the governing body of the 
university, “is not in it with him for obstruc- 
tion.") If he did not like what was proposed he 
left the chair and so brought the meeting to a 
sudden end. Some of his best work lay in the 
propagation of the doctrine that it is the duty of 
universities to produce people who will serve 
the State, though he does not seem to have 
seen that this was dangerous doctrine without 
explanations. He encouraged higher education 
and secondary education elsewhere in the 
country. He was not so good on ladies' col- 
leges, which he wanted to be distinguished in 
society and good manners, and to be schools of 
music. Because history cannot transmit either 
his warnuh of personal religion or his genius 
for some kinds of friendship, his reputation 
hardly survived into modern Victorian studies, 
i which saw n reserved, dry, spinster of u don. . 
" Nothing will ever make Jowett quite attrac- 
(ive. He thought it monstrous that the Fellows 
refused to elect him Master of Balliol in 1854. 
though posterity thinks that in the then 
circumstances the Fellows would have been 
mad to do so. He not only thought it an injus- 
j tke, he sulked, and withdrew from high tRble. 

• common-room and chapel, and altogether be- 

• tovedin such a petulant way that it was surpris- 
ing that they elected him next time round, 
‘.sixteen years Inter. He behaved in the same 

Vi petulant way, with more excuse, when the 
.) committee chosen to produce the Revised Ver- 
of the Bible failed to include him, though 
he was a Professor of Greek and n clergyman, 
^d well-known as a translator. 

The best of him was the personal affection 
for some of the young. He was very hospitable 
10 the undergraduates. When everyone ex- • 
Noted that the new Master would make a re- 
J^ Dt '°n in the academic practices of the col- 
his first care was to reform the cookery 
; { a ndthe team of laundresses. He had the theory 
!( wal everybody is a good sort of fellow when 
.j )°,M know him, but it was the clever people who 
■ l.wew.him. He wns a man with disciples, often 
intelligent ones. .He nttracted able men, until , 
.. they were ; his equals and , colleagues. The 
Rfoncesof the walks he took- with them were 

• wt felt to be hostile or remote. (At .least, not 
wways, for there is recorded the famous re- 

I nwrk toa junior on one such walk. 'Tfyou have 

i U^Ing more sensible: to observe; you had. 
witor be silent altogether.”) And part of this 
^a.chy. for friendship . with able people, 
'|J®oietvBs well as men, was the ability to write 
ffifVThese were mainly written to women. 
Jj^^AysdreWhlmpiit better than men: they 
: ^ractly good letters, for they are Full of . 

platitudes, and vague encouragement, 

; J*?? they much interested .his;cbrn»pond- 
■^.^hieydo tHe reader of Victpriana to this 
3 *ey kre valuable as a historical 

• f mr O Wqhld.pMt I down strong but: not 
.. • if'SS?8m^ t ic!Q'pihiqns:on the moiri subjects 
y- with an unusual: twist in the polnt bf 


Tutor of Baliiol for some years, undertakes in 
Beniamin Jowett and the Christian Religion a 
redrawing of this portrait, not of the man. but 
of the mind. The book is no whitewash. It is a 
picture of a person who had some good ideas 
but always preferred them to be vague, of a 
thinker who never wanted to think things 
through to their depths, und who was never 
willing to face up to the intellectual difficulties 
raised by his own good suggestions. He had no 
interest in a system of ideas. "I pul down my 
thoughts like sparks”, Jowett said, “and let 
them run into one another." But what is ori- 
ginal about this book, and will astonish some 
readers, is its persuasive thesis that these half- 
formed ideas were seminal for the best of 
English religious thought in the first half of the 
twentieth century. This thesis turns someone 
often regarded as one of the boring Victorians 
into a figure of stature. The book starts 
slowly and then builds up into a study which 
will grip anyone interested in intellectual 
history. 

Hinchliff takes seriously- he is (he first to do 
so - those sermons which were so caricatured. 
He proves what no one before him has ever 
thoroughly proposed since Jowett’s early 
admirers, (lint this wus a man who thought 
seriously, nnd went on thinking seriously, 
about the Christian religion in an ngc of 
intellectual revolution for that religion. 

The basic positions were simple. Modern 
science forced a restatement of Christianity, 
whose truth could no longer be made to rest on 
the evidence of miracle. Every established sci- 
entific proof must be accepted without hesita- 
tion. (How we know when a scientific theory is 
proved he never said, but he never thought 
Durwin's theory of evolution to be proved.) He 
wanted his chapel to have attractive trad- 
itional. but modernized, liturgies without the 
use of creeds ("for these almost at once pass 
into mere words"). The inspiration of religion 
was God in Christ. The way of religion was the 
moral imperative. He would say that there are 
problems in theology which cannot be solved. 

Km m i - c * , » *»•»«“» » fLmht limn rli a Phr i st Mii i . 
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The argument runs thus. Jowett set T. II. 
Green upon the road of idealistic philosophy. 
Green was Joweti’s pupil mid always felt (hat 
he owed him u lasting debt. He owed to hint 
the introduction to both Knnt nml Hegel, 
and (of equal importance) his knowledge of 
the TQbingen school and their revolutionary 
critique of the New Testament documents. 
Jowett thoroughly disapproved of what Green 
did with Hegel and Kant, but valued him deep- 
ly as friend and colleague until his premature 
death. 

Everyone is agreed that Gore and Temple 
both owed their philosophical background to 
Green or to his school, that the idealist philo- 
sophy which reigned nl Oxford from 1870 till 


philosophy of Cairtl. Jowett und Caird were 
very unlike, menially and persona I ly. When 
Temple published un attempt to restate Christ- 
ian doctrine in Mens Crennix. lie said that the 
master-influences on his life were St John. 
Plato and Robert Browning: all of whom were 
favourites of Jowett. Hinchliff believes that, 
(hough he may not have known it. Temple 
stood in the tradition of ideas created, though 
only in the broadest outline, by Jowett. 
Temple made liberal theology uccepinblc in the 
mainstream of Christian thought. 

This honk is the most serious contribution 
for some years to the history of the develop- 
ment of religious theology in England. It is not 
easy to suppose thal it is wholly right. Those 
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life should he lived. He was an individualist; 
that is. he thought much of the relation be- 
tween a single person and his God. but did not 
think the Church to have much to do with it. 
You had to be a member of the Church if you 
were to influence its ideas or its practice. You 
have a duty, which is a moral duty, to keep up 
the practice of going to church. But you do not 
need the Church to tell you about God. The 
individual, using the Church and the Scripture 
and’ whatever other thought he knows (for ex- 
ample Plato, or “the best poets” - the best 
poets did not include either Euripides or 
Shelley), must form the highest idea of God 
that he can and then implant it in his mind and 
life. “I think I believe more and more in Christ- 
ianity; not In miracles or hell, or verbid inspira- 
tion .or atonement, but in living for others and 
in going about doing good." “We must give up 
doctrine and teach by the lives of men. begin- 
ning with the life of Christ, instead. And the 
best words of men. beginning with the Gospels 
and the prophets, will be our Bible." 

Jowett was impervious to the criticism that 
the liberal Protestant sees a mirror of his own 
■ face when he looks into the New Testament. 
He thought that this was the highest way for 
humanity. Modern discoveries in science nnd 
history made oid dogmas look obsolete, but 
they had the advantage of allowing us to return 
to the simplicities that mattered: For him it wns 
easiest to consider fhe Christian life under the 
theme of friendship, which he so much valued; 

; friendship of God to humanity. He found the 
word love too embarrassing and the word 
charity too cold. The history of the New Testa- 
ment was not important: it showed with n suffi- 
cient reliability a person who ftinttcred and that 
was enough. He had no room for the mystical, 
or in theory. for the sacraments, though he was 
careful to administer the sacrament in Bnlliol 
Chapel every Sunday. ' . 

! None of this can easily be regarded ns fomin- 
- tive for .the thinking of the Earlier twentieth 
century’. 1 The leaders of English religfous 
thought after JoWett's death, Charley Qore and 
’ William Tetripiei reacted ngninkt nenfly ^very. 
position which he mainijiincd. Yct the fnsci™- 

fion of HlnchliffS book rests upon the P 
Temple; and, (tore could not have. written ^ 
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Second World Wur. was in most ways more 
friendly to the Christian faith than cither its 
predecessors in Mill and Spencer or its succes- 
sors in the positivists. Hinchliff contends that it 
wus Gore, far more of a churchman than 
Jowett. and far more of a scholar in Christian 
learning, who was first able to make the 
Churches accept and enjoy much of what 
Jowett advocated. Temple arrived at Balliol 
only when Jowett's successor. Caird. was the 
Master. He always felt his debt to the idealist 


and sometimes very mock able. To believe in 
the seminal divinity of an ucudcmic who 
uttered them, even if many of them are true or 
pious or warm-hearted, requires us to summon 
up our sense of the gap between performance 
nnd cTfect. It is possible that a loyal Balliol man 
has overstated what wus achieved by a famous 
Master of his college. Nevertheless the book 
cannot fail to make us think hard about some- 
thing considerable in the development of 
English ideas. 
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PETER CALVOCORESSI 
Who’s Who in the Bible 
269pp. Viking. £10.95. 
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Unlike other books with somewhat similar 
titles, this volume does not aim to mention 
every person in the Bible. Like Who's Who 
itself, it is selective, nnd. ns with that work, 
while some famous people clearly select them- 
selves. others seem to owe their inclusion to 
the compiler’s judgment. Of course, one must 
accept Peter Cnlvocorcssi's freedom of choice, 
but some of his omissions are odd. especially in 
view of his statement that he is writing about 
the people of the Bible. For example, while 
there is an entry for the Shulamite. a purely 
literary creation; and for the Song, of Songs, 
there is none for the Preacher, whose book 
reyqals n. very distinctive iiidiviriiiu'. 

: C'nlvocofessi's main purpose is “to record 
the facts stated iri the Bible about each of the 
persons listed”, and this means that some en- 
tries are extremely brief. Otherwise; we are 
generally given a straightforward; accurate and 
succinct summary of what the Bible says as it 
Mnnils.Again. however, there are some lapses. 
Thus, in recounting the tale 'of the three sol- 
djers in L Esdfas. the author tells u» the three 
.V unsuccessful proposals but riot the successful 
one. which is. crowded hy ithc famous words 
1 "Magna* e>l veritusqt plrhe vu|et". there trie; ri oi 1 
I a f$w errors of rnct.jfei^d Anti jibs and Herpd 
■ Agrip|iaar6cpnF^d:iHn^'tha kxjerwhnmdl 


a dramatic end. The Ark of the Covenant was 
some four feet long, not forty-five feet: 
Nehemiah did not build the Second Temple: it 
is wrong to say that none of the four kings after 
Jeroboam I reigned Tor more than two years, 
since Bnasha at least lasted for twenty-four. In 
the modern manner, the author is apt to dis- 
cover sexual allusions which nre not really 
there. Jezebel, he tells us. painted her fnce in 
order to seduce Jehu; her words to him. 
however, can scarcely be called inviting. 

But there nre two things which' give Who's 
Who in . the Bildc a distinctive quality and 
charm. First, os well as information, the author 
, provides his own appraisal of the lending 
characters, particularly Moses. Jesus and Paul. 

We see the Bible through the eves of a man 
whose heroes nre Socrates. Montaigne and 
Beethoven, and his judgments are often fresh , 
lively and thought-provoking, even if they 
sometimes surprise - Joel is “cultivated rind 
rational". Mulaclii "nice hut muddled". Jere- 
miah "cogld have been a sort of Gil ben White 
of Selhbrnc". Second, considerable attention 
■ is devoted to how these figures have lived on in 
later literature and art. und' even- in popular* • 
s peech : Here \ye sef a we I l-s locked ;uul culti - 
valed fnind in operation that docs riot confine ■' 
itself to (he obvioqs. hut frequently poi tils us to . ■ 
recondite arid unusual sources- All this makes 
. an entertaining study^ 'Ilidse who dip into . 
Peter Culvocorctei's book will be, greatly eh- 
1 riched [f they are'stimtilutcd to read. or read 
- agui n , some Of the I i tern tore me nt ioned . u nd to ; - 
Iqok . or 1opk' : again. 1 ii| the beljivfint pa io lings . 
rind sculpture. wkjse :ipciuion'!jlie uiithor is v : 
.. darOfti) txs giie 4IM ' • V- H. < t * t ’ * * ' V *. • ‘ ’ 
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Through a glass darkly 


Leszek Kohikowski 
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Marxism nnd Kdiglijii 
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David MriLcIliiu L'lijnys u well-deserved 
ru put mil in sis one uf die must learned iimt pro- 
ductive historians of Marxisi thim^hl. His 
works include ;i study of die voting Marx, 
another of Marx's left-Hcuelian background, 
as well ,is a biography of the Master - a rd ruble 
.iihI solid book, even though somewhat lifeless 
in comparison with the sparkling ami exuber- 
ant life written by Richard L'ricricnilial (this 
best biography of Marx ever urilien lias not 
been I r. ms luted into English. as fur as 1 know). 
1'iofessor McLclI.in's own attitude to Marx, 
while sympathetic as a whole, is hj no means 
uncritic.il. dogmatic or bigoted. Ileing both a 
Marx -scholar and a Catholic consort, lie is well 
equipped to give a concise general survey of 
the incurable and unremitting coil l Ikt between 
Marxist ideology and religious faith. 

To those luiniiiar with that history. Munittn 
and ltchi>i ou Joes not oftei much new know- 
leilge or new insight , it i>. however, instructive 1 
and clear and it will, no doubt, he most help! til 
to all those who want to know whether anti- 
leligious /cal. so spcci.ivnluily displayed in 
persecution in cominuursi stales, was tiiemov* 
ably built into their ideological framework or 
whether <1 may he removed without die col- 
lapse of the mimic. 

While noticing, in the introduction, that 
“the contribution of Marxists ic* our iiniler- 
stii ruling of religion seems, often in contrast to 
those writing in ,i Weberian or lliirkheimi.iii 
tradition, in be usually very poor", die author 
explains I ngot's and Lenin's hostility to teli- 
gion by the socially leactionary character of die 
Christ i.in Clin relies dial they knew from ex- 
perience. and then goes on: " I he question 
therefore confronting religious believers with 
progressive social and political views is 
whether, without prejudicing their faith, they 
con present a face in which Marxists can see 
reflected much of their own aspirations for 
humanity." McLelhm thus seems not onlv to 
Illume Christians for having been so tilde 
' progressive" thot they incurred the just wrath 
of Marxists, but to suggest, on top of this, that 
they now endear themselves to Marxists by 
adopting political ideas more to their liking. 
Having been for decades witnesses of a rule, 
often gt-nocida! and always and everywhere 
highly oppressive, anti-cultural jind anti- 
religious. conducted in the name of Marxist 
doctrine, should Christians measure their 
•'progreswrn" (whatever that means) by an 
allegiance to Marxist ''aspirations for human- 
ity''? Mot fur a moment can f imagine McLel- 
lan to be so naive as to believe that l he politica I 
history of Marxist ideology can be dismissed as 
just a mistake, that we may forget die uncount- 
able piles of corpses, produced for the sake of 
the radiant future without "alienation", or dis- 
regard all the abysmal economic, social and 
cultural failures of cnmmunism .ind go hack to 
the liberating potential of "genuine" Marxism 
fund Mel.efLin certainly knows that this liber- 
ating potential was very accurately perceived 
in the- nineteenth century, long before Lenin, 
Stalin, Trotsky i Heriu and Mao, by many peo- 
ple who v’My predicted that Marxian uncial- 
! if impfciiit'iticil. would result in the worst 
tyranny eterj Neither can 1 suppose that his 
CMam^le b f progressive Christianity Is i ncur- 
: hated ih I hb Russian olfkiut Church, a helpless 
and rathetic dejyrimeiit of the riding Soviet 
'■hfitemitrtfy. ■ • ■ • . 

Illiquid be very uiijtfsl. ihmtgh, to ijulgc 
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Mel ellan's study by sucll awkward statement* 
-winch, for that matter, run counter hi what he 
" i iles elsewhere and of which the purpose is 
peihaps in escape the displeasure of "libera- 
tion theologians" and oilier progressive souls. 

M.ijxiMs. witii very few- exceptions, took lip 
the topic of religious worship only in terms of 
its social and political significance -• as an ex- 
pression nl mcnhi! helplessness on the part of 
the masses, a mystifying "form" of clnss- 
coiiscuuisness. a product of ignorance, a cun- 
ning device of die powerful to prevent the op- 
pressed from revolting, etc: hardly ever did 
they bother to reflect upon die claims of 
religious faith to truth - such claims having 
been dismissed ages ago. in their view, hy the 
enlightened minds of the past. Usually their 
theories either reproduce the schemes of the 
breach Enlightenment or enrich them with 
philosophizing. in young Hegelian or Feuer- 
bach i;iu style. about religiousalienaiiim. (Icing 
incapable of imagining that religion can be any- 
thing else than an expression of certain secular 
needs, ami thus insisting that, if one looks 
nnne closely into its core, it turns nut not lobe 
religion at all. they could not come up with 
many original ideas on the subject. I lis famous 
dictum about the "opium of the people" Minx 
took over fioni Itriino Hauer, die analogy be- 
tween religious ami economic alien at inn from 
Moses Hess, and the expression "scientific 
socialism" liotn Proud In hi. 

Still, wnli in the common general frame- 
work, Marxists differed somewhat from one 
anodic? in tlicir approach to the "religious phe- 
nomenon". McLellan begins his story, natural- 
ly enough, with die ancestral couple them- 
selves. Marx's comments on the subject are 
sketchy, and scattered through his numerous 
writings, but their general tendency is clear 
enough. Religion is a fantastic self-piojcctiim 
that is poulticed just so long as men fail to be 
aware of their social alienation and its sources. 
Auv attempts - and there were many in his 
time, mainly in Fiance, but some in Ciermunv 
as well - to combine religious imagery with 
-ocijilisni. nr to look for religious inspiration in 
propaeuling socialist doctrine, are. of course, 
strongly condemned. Communism means a 
radical break with the mythological legacy, and 
Hie happy communist future will not even need 
atheism us a negation of this superstitious 
heritage, since people will affirm their human- 
ity directly, without mediating it through anti- 
religion. Even though he did not recommend 
the suppression uf religion by violence. Marx 
ud vi Mailed the struggle for "freedom from reli- 
gion" as ;i major task of the workers' party, 
instead of Heine satisfied with the bourgeois 
idea of "freedom of conscience”. 

Engels s approach was more empirical, but 
his remarks on primitive religion, McLellan 
argues, are simply taken over from Edward B. 
Tylor und (here is noihing specifically Marxist 
in them. More often than not. he explains reli- 
gious beliefs by the intellectual poverty of 
primitive men. rather than hy social condi- 
tions. His remarks on the beginning of Christ- 
ianity ("of dubious value", as McLellan says, 

• most politely) are based on Bauer's specula- 
tions and fail cveh to make a coherent whole 
feaily Christianity as a revolutionary move- 
ment of the lowest classes and as an expression 
or a general despair of society, racing the power 
of Rome). Engels's interpretation of religious 
struggles in the era of the German Reformation 
in terms of class conflict (Zhnmermnnn was his 
main source) h no less obsolete hv today’s 
standards, nnd his belief that the masses of his 
time were almost totally indifferent to religion 
was wishful thinking, 'rather than n result of 
research. 

The ailifitde nf. German Social Democracy 
Inward* religion wus mainly shaped by the 
|K?pul:ir Dai win ism of FrhsV llacekcl. Rel|- 
•' giuuli ftiiih wax declined it private matter, hut 


own nitinn.il religion. Regrettably, McLellan 
dues not discuss Antonio Lahricila’s interesting 
reflections on the subject. 

As to Russian anil Soviet Marxists - the next 
topic of the hook - they were satisfied with 
repeating the time-honoured tenets: religion is 
an expression of the primitive stage of human 
development, it has served the oppressing 
classes ami it is bound to disappear with the 
progress of mankind. Lenin's hatred of all reli- 
gions is well known. As to the incident of the 
••God-huiklcrs'" philosophy, it was barely 
more than an attempt to adorn the materialist 
cult of humanity with a spuriously religious 
phraseology. The anti-religious struggle, proc- 
laimed first as the task of the party, must have 
inevitably justified the persecutions of religion 
in the new communist State, once the State 
itself was supposed to carry out the party 
programme. 

The target of the next part of McLellan’s 
book is (irumsci and the Frankfurt School. 
Cirnmsci. while subtler and more historically 
orientated than the theorists or the Second 
International, was interested in the history of 
the Church mainly as the example pur c.xccl- 
hiitv of the successful domination of the 
musses hy a powerful ideological organism and 
tried to draw from its history some lessons that 
might be of practical use in the Communist 
Party's struggle for cultural hegemony. McLel- 
Iiiii then gives us a rather cursory survey of 
Frankfurt School theorists: Waller Benjamin, 
the most original mind among them, made a 
number of interesting observations, which, 
however, had very little to do with Marxist 
doctrine, l.ucien Goldnuinn and Ernst Bloch 
close this part of the book. 

The following chapter deals with contem- 
porary communist politics, including "dia- 
logue" and the various attempts of Western 
communis! parties to devise a new. less crude 
phraseology that might result in Christ ian- 
Mnrxist co-operation on social issues. Lutin- 
A me ricn n liberation theology is another exam- 
ple of a shift in traditional ideological conflict: 
its advocates espouse the cause nf.socinl re- 
volution in Lnlin-Americnn countries us n 
Christian one. specifically endorsed by the 
Gospels. McLellan is somewhat vague about 
the question that naturally arises in this con- 
text: what remains of Christianity once "salva- 
tion" is identified with "liberation", and the 
latter conceived in communist terms? Should it 
be "liberation" it la Cambodia? Or Viet- 
namese. or Tibetan, or Albania^? This is not a 
trivial question: "liberation” did occur in all 
those places under that very name; and there is 
quite a gap between the Christian general "op- 
tion for the poor” and a revolutionary ideology 
which does not exclude the possibility that the 
only medicine for South American poverty is 
Soviet-sponsored despotism. It is a pity that 
McLellan leaves such questions aside. 

The Marxist movement has been repeatedly 
depicted as a religious phenomenon, and 
McLellan. in his concluding remarks, argues 
(hat the comparison is implausible when the 
content of Marxist faith is spoken of. and fit- 
ting only in so far as it applies to almost any 
mass movement. He does not. of course, deny 
the obvious fact that ail through history Chur- 
ches have played n political role, and that one 
. may most easily find examples of how they 
used their power to prevent the grievances of 
the poor from being expressed; hut it is not 
; difficult to show examples (which , for that mat- 
ter. do nut run counter to Marxist doctrine) of 
religions movements that Voiced and asserted 
those grievances; and no general “reduction- 
ist" theory may be inferred from an accumula- 
tion of such stories. McLellan believes that 
Marx constructed his view of religion by gener- 
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made, and not of their own making. There isno C 
way in which one could insert those belicfei n | 0 \ 
the Marxist image of the world, however low 
ly the word "Marxist" might be employed 

The Marxist theory or critique of religions 
not a particularly interesting subject. What the 
"classics" had to say in historical matters is 
mostly wrong; philosophical speculation on re- 
ligious alienation adds little to what Marx look 
over from his colleagues and from Feuerbach- 
his predictions failed to materialize. The really 
topical and interesting issue is (ideologically 
motivated) religious oppression in communist, 
ru led count ries . and th is is surprisingly omitted 
in McLellan's book. That Marxism and firf- 
gion is on theory and not on its practical imple- 
mentation is not a plausible excuse for this 
omission, as such a separation is impossible in 
the case under scrutiny; Mnrxists themselves 
keep saying that their doctrine is nothing if not 
incarnated in a political movement - even 
though they might quarrel about where the 
most glorious example of this incarnation is to 
he found. It is an undeniable fact that in all 
communist countries without exception refi- 
gion has been a target of repression; while the 
severity of repression has varied in time and 
space, to be sure, the ultimate goal - to eradi- 
cate religious life - has never been given op. 
There is n big difference between the honors 
and atrocities that have been perpetrated 
against churches, clergy nnd believers in (he 
Soviet Union, Maoist China, Vietnam or 
Albania, on the one hand, and the situation in 
contemporary Poland, on the other. But the 
position of the Catholic Church in Poland 
today is entirely due to its dogged resistance. 

There is no communist country where be- 
lievers are not discriminated against in various 
ways, and in which a real separation of Stele 
and Church has been implemented. Such 
separation means that religious beliefc. as a 
"private matter", are irrelevant to a citizen's 
situation: this implies, for instance, that a prac- 
tising Catholic has the same chances, say. of 
participating in the political power machinery 
as a member of the ruling, avowed ly.fi ir- 
religious, party. The reason for persecution b 
not just Marxist doctrine, with its pretensions 
to being "scientific", but the sheer fact dial 
what communism is about is total power and 
total control of all sides of social life, including 
human minds: the full State-ownership of 
people. While this ideal cannot be achievedand 
many - increasingly many, thank God r con- 
cessions are being made by the rulers under the 
pressure of social, economic and cultural real- 
ity. it has not been explicitly abandoned; and 
we have seen, in the history of communist 
states, uncountable examples of concessions 
which hove been given under duress and subse- 
quently withdrawn once the ruling party fft 
safer in the saddle. Perhaps Albanian nikn 
are right when they boast of their state being 
the only truly Marxist-Leninist country in tte 
world: they do not even try to set up fictitious 
bodies of "patriotic clergy", or other pseudo- 
religious organizations, under their command; 
religious worship is simply forbidden, under 
threat of severe punishment, including death. 

■ I read once a Soviet antbreligious brochure 
(I have regrettably forgotten the author) stat- 
ing that even in the Bible it is written (hat 
"there is no God” (the Psalmist says, ihd«d' 
‘The fool hath said in his heart, ‘There is* 3 
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(he Book of St Gilbert 

85pp. Oxford; Clarendon Press. £55. 
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In twelfth-century Europe it was commonly 
said, with understandable exaggeration, that 
ihe whole world was turning Cistercian. But of 
nurse the Cistercians were not alone in this 
Rtraordinary period of renovatio and 
iformalio. Everywhere we find new expres- 
sions of monastic ideals and spirituality: the 
Carthusians, Premonstratensians, Augustin- 
an canons and other more local groups, such 
is those based around Obazine in the Limousin 
orTiron near Chartres. At an even more local 
level are found the Individuals, the holy men 
jnd women, hermits and anchorites, whose 
relationships with monastic communities were 
complex and ambiguous. Such stirrings of re- 
form and new configurations of the monastic 
life were not halted at the Channel: ecclesias- 
tical, political and cultural ties ensured their 
free passage into England, where they even 
reached the distant and sparsely populated 
Lincolnshire fens. Here, in or around 1131, 
just three years after the first Cistercians 
arrived in England, Gilbert, the parish priest of 
Sempringham, established a group of seven 


few reformers such ns Robert of Arbrissel, the 
founder of Fontevraud, and Gilbert were 
prepared to give a full place to women in their 
foundations. Indeed, both their orders were 
conceived as double ones, with their 
communities ruled by women, not men. 

The Cistercians have attracted more atten- 
tion from contemporaries and modern histor- 
ians alike than their allies, imitators and some- 
times rivals in other orders. Only now is this 
imbalance being rectified, as it is perceived 
that the latter are as representative of their age 
as the white monks. Raymonde Foreville was 
one of the first to realize the importance of 
Gilbert of Sempringham for an understanding 
of twelfth-century religious movements, when 
in 1943 she published an edition in Paris of the 
canonization process of Gilbert, together with 
other documents illustrating his order's early 
history. This work contained a number of 
errors and omissions that were inevitable, 
given the time and place of its production, and 
it has never been readily available in England. 
Now Professor Foreville (ably assisted by 
Gillian Keir, who is responsible for the transla- 
tion of the Latin text) has given us a new edi- 
tion of The Book of St Gilbert, containing 
much material not included in 1943. represent- 
ing the culmination of many years' further 
scholarship. This is a worthy addition to the 
exemplary list of Oxford Medieval Texts. It 
includes the Life of Gilbert, written shortly 
after his canonization in 1202. the dossiers of 
miracles prepared for the canonization pro- 


Nigel Saul 


*omen anchoresses in an enclosure attached to . . .... . 

the parish church. This was to be the nucleus of cess, together with material relating to the re- 
the only monastic order created in medieval volt of the Gilbertine lay-brethren in the mid- 
Englan d 1160s. Together these texts provide a major 

One of the most striking features of the source for the understanding of the dynamics 

period was the growing desire and demand of of monastic reform in twelfth-century fcng- 

Bingea was an adviser of e [ n P crt)r \ i ® , ^_ 


CHRIS GIVEN-W1LSON 

The English Nobility in the Middle Arcs: The 

fouriecnlh-ccntury political community 

222pp. Routlcdgcand Kcgan Paul. £15.95. 
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The systematic study of the English medieval 
nobility was hegun in the 193ns hy K. B. 
McFarlnne. Its aim was to view the growth of 
political society in a broader context than was 
possible in the Stubbsian framework. Stubbs’s 
interpretation had been strongly royalist in 
sympathy, seeing the development of the con- 
stitution largely in terms of the achievements 
of individual kings such as Edward I and Henry 
IV; and except in the discussion of the Great 
Charter little attention had been given to the 
influence on events of the kings' greater 
subjects. The result was an account which 
McFarlane considered unduly narrow in focus. 
It all but ignored tile role of the nobility as Ihe 
king's natural councillors and partners in 
government; nnd it did not explain why they, 
unlike their Conlinemul counterparts, were 
able to enjoy almost undisturbed possession nf 
power for 900 years. Mcl-'urlane aimed to pro- 
vide u comprehensive study of the higher nobil- 
ity from the thirteenth century to the 
curly sixteenth. Sadly, however, he died before 
completing the tusk, leaving u series of articles 
and the text of his Ford Lectures of 1953. But 
together these were sufficient to bring about a 
revolution in English medieval studies. 

McFarlane’s work dazzled by its sheer bril- 
liance. nnd deterred any of his pupils from 
inking up and completing the task thnl he hud 
begun. Only in recent years, witii the rise of a 


while in England the anchoress Christina of 
Markyate was the confidante of the abbot of St 
Albans. But the great majority, like Gilbert’s 
followers, re main anonymous and unknown. 
HTe“ "reformers' attitude to them was ambi- 
valent: on the one hand there was an Increasing 
awareness of Jhe contribution of female spir- 
ituality, on the other, a mistrust, typified by the 
Gstercians, of women in religious life. Only a 


ing, but also social and medical conditions 
the time. The lengthy and wide-ranging intro- 
duction places them in their context and forms 
n lively interpretative essay which sh ed^Jight, 
on many developments in twelfth-century 
Church and society. The whole should be re- 
quired reading For a!! historians of the period 
and for those with a wider interest in women's 
spirituality in the Middle Ages. 


approved tit is chiefly concerned with the four- 
teenth century rather than "the late middle 
ages" asu whole): and it omits consideration of 
topics such as military service and religion 
which figured in his own work. On the other 
hand, it covers a larger social grouping than 
"the nobility" as he defined them: that is to 
say. it includes not only the peerage but ulso 
the gentry - or the higher and Ihe lower nobil- 
ity. McFarlanc's own work was chiefly con- 
cerned with the former. Chris Given-Wilson. 
on the other hand, gives equal weight to both 
groups; and while he agrees that the topmost 
nobility became a more exclusive and exalted 
dlitc, he also stresses the growing dominance of 
the gentry in the affairs of their communities. 

Behind this growth of interest in the gentry 
lies the suspicion that it was they who were the 
real arbiters of power in lute medieval 
England. Without their support a magnate 
could achieve nothing, whereas with it he could 
establish rule over his country and make him- 
self a force to be reckoned with in national 
affairs. This the gentry knew well -hence their 
nhility to play the game so obviously to their 
ndvnntngc. But by no means all of the cards 
were stacked in their favour. The nobility, us 
Given-Wilson reminds us. had much to offer 
that made their favour worth seeking. 'Iliey 
had offices anil fees in their gift; they hud the 
power to influence appointments to offices in 
the royal administration; und above all they 
could offer the advantages of belonging to the 
mutual support system that was the magnate 
affinity. These were not insubstantial attrac- 
tions. and they gave the nobility the means not 
only to pick und choose between men but also 
to establish an identity between the gentry’s 
interests and their own. Strictly speaking, 
then, the late- medieval political structure was 
neither gentry-led nor magnate-fed. It was, as 
Given-Wilson rightly says, "a partnership of 
the governing ... for the mutual benefit of 
those who mattered in a region". 

The kind of balance which Given-Wilson 


therefore that it is one of these younger schol- 
ars who should have risen to the challenge, in 
The English Nnbilitv in th e Middle Agfs. uf strikes here is. .cburacteristic .oC. his approach 


attempting to sum up the current stale of 
knowledge. 

This is not the book which McFarlane him- 
self would have written. It covers a narrower 
chronological span than he would have 


throughout. He is sensible and judicious, but 
also when necessary incisive. He writes briskly, 
nnd only in the chapter on the peerage does 
the pace slacken. As an introduction to the 
medieval nobility his book is ideal. 


Mnemonic miniatures 


Making a golden age myth 
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AVRIL HENRY (Editor) 

TheMlrourofMansSaluacloune: A Middle 
English translation of "Speculum Humanae 
Salvationis" 

347pp. Aldershot: Scolar. £35. 
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ipie Speculum Humanae Salvationis was one of 
[several encyclopaedic medieval compilations 
jwhich collected images and interpretations ‘ n 
.jorder to offer men a Mirror, that is, an jnvita- 
pion fo see a 'reflection of their own state. The . 
original Latin text (froth the first quarter of the 
God’ SnVlbsdi .^fourteenth century) was riot only exceptionally 

££ I ^ Popular, but insured numerous vernacular 

Weltanschauung, ihis may ^ well ;,^ ns , atlqns> A ^jl-known source-book for 

preachers, it had in many of its early editions 
tell-tale - indexes, w^ich enabled the hard- 
pressed' priest to find stories, images and cor- 


what McLellan 'sayTaUhe end of his bo* •**•***■•• A wall-knowa Spurce-bbok for 
r‘few would dispute (lint t here is a bettef fe |u[i 
for religion than for Marxism". , 


A History of Marxist-Leninist Atheism 

.. . r . , . , Soviet AntireligiOus Policies, being Volw* 

mixing from what ho observed In nineteenth- One of A History of Soviet Atheism in : 

cenluw Europe. This might be true, $o Taras it •; nnd Practice, anti the Believer by Dimitry v - - 
, gbes, put \vi*; should n«4d that it Wjis oot just uv Pospielovsky, has' just been published (i89fp- 


is too simple. As Silber recognized, many of 
the illustrations recall other illustratioris, creat- 
ing a parallel, non-verbal system of typological 
reference. When these cycles of images were 
expanded in other books, artists continued to 
elaborate their own system? of signs. The 
images* independence from the words they 
appear to accompany suggests that in some 
books they claimed equal status to the stones 
which explained them. So far from being the 
unimaginative copying of incompetent artists 
dominated by workshop models, the minia- 
tures form a simultaneous pictorial commen- 
tary of their own, It is an objection to Dr 
Henry’s book that it does not take the pictures 
so seriously, but treats them as a decorative, if 
important, accompaniment. 

No illustrated English translation seems to 
have survived. The Mlrour - which is also tex- 
tualiy Incomplete - has been published once 
before, in an unsatisfactory tam. This new 
edition is welcome. But it is a bibliographic 
bastard: while the text represents an ear y 
fifteenth-century English version of the Latin 
original,' the illustrations are a selection of the 
woodcuts which were printed in Oerman ver- 
sions. entitle^. Per Spiegel des menschen Be- 


pec^eg (January,; ‘I9J8) depriving 
of legal status; property and ten . 
■ - , , . .. — — j ■ (ions, through' the 1 propagandist activities 

m. **** ssgSsamaM;? 
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- Ho[ ^ ic,, c um > w s genuine religious feelings bnd beliefs: there is the n£tt« s in the 1920 s 


respondents for sermons. And If it Was not 
equally Important' for. private devblibrt, as a 
Stimulus to meditation, it becomes hard to 

j} account for the Illustrations: arid the care many r ~- •, . t flitinn r lf(v 

’copyists! took to place them near the relevant MM. of 8 different m 

1 the history of yearslafer. By wpnntmg on^a p«^°f th? 

s the prpven- ' German illustrations, A yri1 Henry . has 
dear that the seriously abridged the 
and was some- : would not disturb tjj* JJ legr ! y F ° ri he mellibd 1 
* Cif the almost ubsition, and it is hard to defend her method , 
B* Ul« ■»“"?. ^onstfuction,' of early 


the Renewal of.the at heB ' 
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Bureaucrat and Intellectual in the Ottoman 
Empire: The historian Mustafa Ali (1541— 
1600) 
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Recent specialist monographs, combining a 
sophisticated historical method with a sound 
grasp of Ottoman sources, are at long last be- 
ginning to interpret the Ottoman polity to 
a wider audience. Cornell H. Fleischer’s 
well-documented and finely argued study 
of Mustafa Ali. Bureaucrat and Intellectual 
in the Ottoman Empire, examines the work 
of one! of the most prolific and Influential 
Ottoman writers. As n discerning and fear- 
less critic of politics and society, and as (he 
author of a major Ottoman history, Ali's .views 
are of singular importance for ah under- 
standing of . the, sixteenth-century Ottoman 

state. .! . ! 

In longevity and.in the range bi its influence 
the pmpir? of the Ottoman Turks rivalled, if it 
did not surpass, that of the Habsbtirgs or the 
Romanovs; yet its study has been much neg- 
lected. and has suffered mpre than its fair share 
of misconception, stereotype mid prejudice. 
Paradoxically, part of the blame for negative 


at face value their evaluation of the State. Ali 
was one of the first to sense increasing corrup- 
tion and confusion in government; he yearned 
for a system in which Us three branches - 
military-administrative, bureaucratic and 
learned-judicial - remained discrete, with pro- 
motion justified by merit and experience, and 
the value of traditional learning respected. Yet 
his views about the State, and ultimately his 
perception of Ottoman history, did not accur- 
ately reflect past reality: rather, his ideals de- 
veloped out of a combination of personal 
career frustration and a fundamental belief in 
the balancing forces of the traditional Muslim 
polity. He is constantly critical of transfers be- 
tween the three major branches of govern- 
ment. yet he himself veered between them all. 
He decries nepotism and irregular promotion, 
but often in the very poem inlended to 
accompany on opportunist request for a 
new posting. ’ 

After a "life and times - * section on Ali, to 
provide the context for the development of his 
thought. Fleischer focuses upon two principal 
aspects (if his subject. First., Ali’s concern with 
kanun (the body of sulfonic non-sluiriah law). 
\yhlch helped establish the golden age myth, is 
shown to be nn extrapolation front the past, not 
a reliable reflection 6f |t. Tills is closely bound 
dp with his fixation upon the post of chancellor 
(the guardian nnd interpreter of kantut). which 
lie reoueste d repeatedly . but never obtained . 
sjccond. Fletcher's ’analysis of Ali‘s .view of 
history.-! part dynastic cyclism. part Ottoman 
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A turning-point - and after 


Paul G riffiths 

CAKUIAin.il AtJS 

HdiiwnlicrK nmi *hi* New Music: I:v>;iyv 
Translated l»y Her tick IN if fell mid Alfred 
Clay mi i 

3(l5pp. Cambridge University Press. C3U. 
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Eighty years have passed, hut still Sclmeii- 
berg's move into alnuality remains deeply 
problematic. .Suddenly music was re lea set I 
from obligations (to a key or mode) flmi li.id 
beeii unquestionable; but it was released loo 
from whatever theories had been devised ro 
understand Imw compositions arc understood, 
since those theories had always presupposed 
, harmonic progression and therefore tonality, 
i One may flinch from the vulgar view that 
l '‘modern music' 1 is meaningless, hut by all the 
j traditional criteria it is; and we are still very far 
l from any consensus about how atonal works 
I are perceived. This is slightly alarming, since 
I we now have an enormous repertory of works 
j which we may think we understand while hav- 
ing very liith* idea as to how we understand 
them. And because the aesthetic backing is so 
weak, we tend to value pieces according to 
historical criteria or demonstrable structure. 
There is *«y little talk of the beautiful in. for 
example, the Stockhausen literature: chrono- 
logical precedence and constructional rigour 
arc almost unthinkingly accepted as the yard- 
sticks. 

Cart UalilluiUN is surely not alone in being at 
once fascinated and troubled by this present 
condition of music, nor is he alone in recogniz- 
ing that the philosophy of modern music can- 
not be established by diktat, Ilm lie is imusiml 
in the cool sanity with which he exposes the 
problems, in clear prose that makes a marvel- 
lously .smooth cm ry into F.uglish in the iiniistu- 
lion by Derrick Puffctt and Alfred Clayton. 

Not the least of their difficulties was surely 
the rendering of the title. Most of these essays 
appeared in Dahlhaus's Svh/inbvrg undamlerc: 
(inummelteAuf suite zttrNeuen Mmik ( I97K). 
but in English “the New Music" has never been 
. quite as convincing a formation, or n concept. 

as in German. No doubt this is paitly because 
English music missed the revolution of mod- 
ernism. and partly because English composers 
have resisted theorizing and polemics. It is nut 
surprising that Dahl ha us should not refer to 
-> English music at all. but nor is he much con- 

cerned with French: there are two passing re- 
ferences to Debussy, just a few more to 
; Boule 2 . Only Stravinsky. Skriabin and John 

' Cage have important seats at a musical ban- 

•V quel otherwise reserved for Austrian and Ger- 

\ . man guests, with Schoenberg very much in the 

.j, place of honour amt Adorno as court jester. 

i*i . ; Fully a third of the book is devoted explicitly. 

> to Schoenberg, and there are only two essays, 

" out of twenty-eight, in which his name does not 

% appear (not insignificantly those two ore con 

{ earned with (he dissolution of the concept of 

. V the work of art, which was never a'problem for 

f. Schoenberg). Adorno, too. is a constant point 

l of reference, quietly welcomed as un exemplar 

.* ■ . of the seriousness of thinking about music, and 

“ as a writer who recognized the central import- 

l; - ance of Schoenberg, but always to be tested in 

• ; his assumptions by one who has no such social - 

' critical axe to. grind. Dahlhaus is, indeed, 
'fuipljCiquv' of generalizations of any kind. 
•'V, Wbleh b one reason w hy he is so good at un- 

; picking the contradictions in Adorno, as in 
1 J' • ' SclkMsnberg^And the fact thqi he concentruics 

• !v * : . ** (h«e twanwn can hardly be seen »% u 

, ,V : ■ limitation /noi only'fcecdtitc this is still the 

■li , . . primipal andL'rncial arcaof aesthetic debate as 
"%■; foaf as lwcQiieih-cemuiy music is concerned, 

?;■' v J tup ajsn Iwyusd- Dahlhaus's ctumibulhm* to 
usbale impiwatkmi.whldi he partly 
S.\ V -’. ' ; MUws qp. teaching, far Info the music of the 

viv • l 

; f.; I' ? thu’most recent . 
miftfc'nuClttL^ fm a hfstoridn writing from the; 
j$*^: > I; 1,1 Roman Iks", Mbs in the 

I-j- •"* i:" Mmlilii u.kLI. U.. ....L L 


brings a new artificiality into tonal composi- 
tion, docs it necessarily bring too archaism and 
irony? In the I92fts and 10.10s, with examples 
rouging from Stravinsky’s neo-classicism to 
Shostakovich's parndic bombast, it may cer- 
tainly have seemed so. hut is it possible now 
that (he wound lias been healed? Cun compos- 
ers be at the same lime tonal and authentic, 
without simply forgetting the recent past or 
failing to reflect on the aesthetic meaning of 
what they do? Can the progressive force of 
tonal harmony, not felt without severe com- 
promise since the late works of Strauss and 
Schoenberg were written forty years ago, be 
rediscovered in some new dialectic that will 
also take into account the seemingly quite 
opposed tenets of Stockhausen and Boulez? Is 
the "new tonality" a way forward or merely an 
escape from contemporary problems into some 
invented past? Is there . most crucially, going to 
be a way forward any more, or are \vc to be 
stuck in a perpetual post-modern recycling of 
what has gone before? 

Dahlhaus of course offers no answers to 


warning when it conies from one normally un- 
willing to force his way. 

Schoenberg’s tonal works of the 1930s and 
19411s arc crucial texts, as Adorno recognized, 
because they confound the idea, promulgated 
by the composer himself, of an ineluctable de- 
velopment throughout the oeuvre. In 1916 he 
abandoned his Second Chamber Symphony, 
apparently because he no longer found it pos- 
sible to compose tonally; but then in 1939 he 
quickly brought the work (o completion, hav- 
ing returned to tonal composition by way of 
two mammoth amplifications of baroque 
works (the Cello Concerto after Mono and the 
String Quartet Concerto after Handel) carried 
out in 1932-3. If one is concerned with histori- 
cal constraints on composers, then this turn in 
Schoenberg's music is as significant as the 
atonal adventure that took place a quarter- 
century before, even if the abandonment of 
key is bound to be seen as more generally 
momentous. 

Another difference is the difficulty one 
might fed in construing the Cello Concerto as 



Mili's depiction ii/rfnmipfarpjidc hourSc. 1947. it is reproduced front ! lie Fugitive Gesture: 
Masterpieces of dunce phnuigrciphyA}- Wiiliam A. Ewing {240pp. Thames and Hudson. £25. 0500541299). 


these questions. He js much more concerned, 
and valuably concerned, with clarifying the 
problems, und he becomes judgmental only in 
condemning the sort of creative arrogance with 
which composers have absolved themselves of 
any need for philosophical reflection, behaving 
with crude opportunism in appropriating any- 
thing from the storehouse of the past. It is one 
thing to submit previous music to a thorough 
rethinking, as Stravinsky did in his Symphony 
in C. for instance; it is quite another to assume 
Nlahlerian gestures as a guarantee of emotion- 
al depth and artistic suffering. 

From this comes Dahlhaus's decisive rejec- 
tion of Dieter Schnebel's view that Schoen- 
berg's late tonal works are “re-tonal", show- 
ing. in Schnebel's words; "that history ceases 
to progress only in one direction, only for- 
wards. ft can now evolve not only forwards but 
also backwards. This fact shows that the com- 
poser has history itself al his disposal.'* Dahl- 
haus counters this with a vehemence that is 
perhaps more than inevitable for a' German 
born in 1928: the past cannot be so easily man- 
ipulated. or. as he says, “the idea that the 
direction of history cart be reversed is Incom- 
prehensible without an explicit philosophy of 
time 1 - which Schne bet .fails to provide. 
Schnebel's fragment of theory U an aphorism 
which breaksorf without opening the Way to an 

: advance Ini hmight/' Yei his own explanation, 

though it may certainly be sutler; is; wit 
bucked by anything philosophically more sub- 
v , « mhW than Schnebcl offers. Having noted 
tljat both: Schoenberg's tonal and hfs twelve-, 
nqte. worUshWc u mottvic variety of cbhstrac- 
1 bon (which leaves a lot of questions (in* 
answered), he remark* that history "had lost 
. the power to ; dictate ip cbmpmfers what w&i 
allowed »iid whar^'tis farhlddejT. Where jjercr 
Is the "explicit philosophy of (frno'7 Aqd 
where is it when he proposes* huwevpr plnui-i 
ibly , that "the . concept of the ‘one* 1 history 
which the philosophy of history assume* to, 

. c'x&l fs doubtful und maybe suspected of being 
a myth. White really happeris are histories in ! 
. the plural: at different places and under dive (g- 
, frig circunvsWnce3'7 Mi|yt|« a.phra^ sii defl- 
trile as "whal realty happens- should b6 n 
: j V '• . i . • ’ ' ' 


historically inevitable, whereas that was pre- 
cisely the justification given by Schoenberg 
and by Adorno for the voyaging into atonality 
in 1907-08. There are many points in these 
essays where Dahlhaus appears to concur with 
their view, to agree that the pressure towards 
keylessness was present within the nature and 
development of tonal harmony, and that, as 
Schoenberg himself put it, somebody would 
have had (o make the break if he had not. 
However, one of the most recent essays here, 
"Schoenberg’s aesthetic theology" (1984), in- 
cludes this extraordinary statement: 

Yet the fact remains - and to have to admit this is 
rather difficult for a historian - that it is, strictly 
speaking, impossible to give a reason for Schoen- 
berg’s decision of 1907. Those who speak of histori- 
cal necessity, of the dictates of the historical moment 
which Schoenberg obeyed, make the event appear 
more harmless than it actually was. The suspension 
or ihc existing order, the proclamation of the musical 
state of emergency, was an act of violence. 

Cpn this be believed? How "violent" did 
Schoenberg have to be when the nearness of 
atonality can be felt - hap long been fell - not 
only in his own earlier work* but In contempor- 
ary music by Mahler, Strauss. Reger, Skriabin 
and others; and in music from thirty or forty 
years before by Wagner am) U?zt? Is it pot 
per (taps rather that Dahlhaus has been led to a 
rare exaggeration by his personal "aesthetic, 
theology", his tendency to see Creative de- 
. cUions much more ks individually determined 
than Bp imposed by time arid place? Of course, 
he te ypry far from viewing comno$ers as self- 
sufficient; one of his abiding ihpitics is the need 
for creative artUte not to be alienated from 
thflilf traditlqns or from their audio nces, and he 
- kC 4 sucMicnation as aq important diagnostic 
■sigh i»( the present eri iical co(idit ion of music, 
But hfetypuld like to irtj* compters* dnbeproiv-. 
tf|y embedded in hjWoj^an^ society, os free to 
'rfeRidc the extent 2\pd ^ai^er t^ iheir/re*- 
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1932-3 are topics to which he keeps returning 
But the same problem informs his view of 
Skriabin as creating kitsch because his connec- 
tion with tradition was a pretence, a use of 
conventional formal models that masked the 
real nature of his musical ideas, it underlies his 
analyses of what is new in the rhythm of Stra- 
vinsky and Webern. It runs through a beautiful 
essay on Webern’s orchestration of the six-part 
ricercar from the Musical Offering, in which he 
concludes with the resonant thought that, be- 
cause the instrumentation exposes the music's 
"modern” motivic construction but work 
against its "baroque" linear continuity, 
Webern's version “makes us aware . . that 
the idea of a truly satisfactory instrumental 
presentation of the ricercar is located in the 
no-mnn's-land between what was not yet pos- 
sible in Bach’s time and what is no longer pos- 
sible in our own". And it js the ground theme 
of the twelve essays on Schoenberg even where 
they depart from the atonal and ‘‘re-rtonar' 
crises. 

Schoenberg's own view of himself as im- 
pelled to be free but compelled to operate 
within tradition, as a “conservative revolution- 
ary", is seen by Dahlhaus more or less explicit- 
ly ns the model for a whole group of other 
contradictions in the composer's thinking. 
There is, for instance, the dialectic of ’’idea'' 
and ’ ‘presen intion", the one revealed by crea- 
tive intuition and not to be questioned or com- 
promised, the other made by the composer, 
using the conscious arts of his technique, to be 
the perfect embodiment of the idea. As Dahl- 
haus points out, the definition of “idea" is not 
obvious: it may, at different times, be a theme, 
or a chord, or an abstract note grouping, ora 
formal principle, so that what Schoenberg 
thought of as the “idea" of one piece might be 
an aspect of "presentation" in another. 

There is a related confusion concealed in the 
celebrated slogan of “the emancipation of the 
dissonance". The term "dissonance" is contex- 
tual: it is not an inherent characteristic of a 
chord but a quality determined byjheJiutflion 
of that chord within a particular musical style 
(a C major triad, for example, is not a suitable 
final consonance for Pfirotin). In other words, 
a "dissonance" is not an object but a rela- 
tionship, and to emancipate it may therefore 
involve more difficulty than might appear. 
Similarly, when Schoenberg speaks of remov- 
ing dissonances from their diatonic functions 
(not letting them resolve) but yet giving them 
an adequate "presentation”, he disparages a 
hallowed context while making unsubstanti- 
ated claims for a new one. By what authority 
was he able to do this? Dahlhaus pulls back 
from agreement with Schoenberg’s extreme 
view that the genius must be responsible to hh 
intuitions (again the German history of his 
childhood may provide an incentive), yet rec- 
ognizes that it was this very determination in 
Schoenberg’s personality that gave him the 
power to go forward. 

Because of this sense of moral and even 
religious mission, Schoenberg was able to re- 
tain a, conviction in his creative will, and in hb 
abili ty to impose that will eve n withi n a musical 
language in a state of utmost disrepair: the late 
tonal works, no less than the first atonal com- 
positions, represent a triumph of the individual 
intending' mind. One problem for his succes- 
sors has been that of equalling such self-confi- 
dence without sharing Schoenberg's faith in 
himself as an Old Testament prophet. Brahma 
. when he composed, fdund music blowing back 
the knowledge that he was Brahms: what he 
djd, when he was wbrking effectively, was In 
perfect conformity with a language that he may 
reasqnably have believed to have been' au- 
thenticated not only by. history but also by na- 
.. turc, to mention two authorities whose con* 
tirtuing swqy Dahlhaus fairly doubts. In their 
. absence, in the absence of any certain basis <*• 

1 musical communication , what is there to deicr- 
mine whether.* creative decision is acceptable. 
. '. lei : aldhd whether It is a stroke of gehius? pa™* 

■ haus is nhyvillirtg to tfust extra-musical arbi* 
..teri. . His e^ays on- music io: society point up 

bblh theSsHpSh^d .'thinking that lies behind 

■ 'tpoliti^l’Varf and the poverty of the infdrma- 
riem ;'artd; insight that hayd ddoie out of any 

? stojpfowca}; intdqire(atiQlt o'f musical works- 
' Similarly ih'e’ s.dlds traditiori '[k s ah unreliable 
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problem). And he certainly has doubts about 
historical inevitability when it is transferred 
from the conditions of 1907-08 to those of the 
1950s, when indeed history was, or histories 
were, very different. 

This point he makes most forcefully in a 
remark on Stockhausen: 

The aesthetic legitimacy of a work like Crnppen is 
based not on the logical manner with which histor- 
. ic3 ||y inevitable conclusions were drawn but on the 
fact that the aesthetic plausibility of the result made 
people reconstruct the historical preconditions in 
such a way as to make it seem that they led up to the 
result. 

Leaving aside the uncharacteristic lazy compa- 
rative (there is nothing in the world "like” 
Crnppen), Dahlhaus is revealed here trying to 
avoid the conclusion that Stockhausen’s work 
is interesting solely or mainly for its serializa- 
tion of tempos or its application to orchestral 
groupings of electronic principles of sound 
generation. Perhaps too his flight from the idea 
that atonality was historically inevitable is 
prompted by the wish to avoid saying, as well 
one might want to avoid saying, that Schoen- 
berg's Second Quartet is important because it 
documents the emancipation of the disso- 
nance. But what is the “aesthetic plausibility” 
he ascribes to Gruppen as something quite dis- 
tinct from historical correctness and, presum- 
ably, technical proficiency? It is evidently an 
elusive quality; as Dahlhaus notes, if it has 
been detected it has never been stated, but 
rather people have given the old justifications 
from history and technique. Perhaps all along 
the best evidence has been waiting in the score, 
in Stockhausen's wilful excursions from his his- 
torically inevitable scheme, and most especi- 
ally in (he climactic swinging of a great brass 
chord from one to another of the three orches- 
tras. In such moments, just possibly, one may 
hear the individual voice above the noise of 
history. 

If Dahlhaus does not pursue this matter, it 
may be because he is not much engaged by 
anything achieved itrmusic Since bciiobiiburg s 
death in 1951. Quite apart from his serious 
doubts about the philosophical grounding for 
any immediate return to old-style tonality, he 
laments what he sees as a faltering in the pro- 
duction of autonomous works of art - though 
on this topic his arguments are very much con- 
ditioned by a historical inevitability all their 
own, since the relevant essays were written in 
.1969-70. At that time, when Stockhausen had 
gone furthest from conventional notation, 
when "aleatory music” was so much in vogue, 
and yfhen composers were feeling the new air 


of improvisation, it certainly seemed that the 
age of masterpieces was over. If it still does 
now (and I think it does), then there is new 
evidence to be examined, since Elliott Carter's 
quartets, Boulez's Rfpons and above all Stock- 
hausen's seven-opera Licht cycle are surely de- 
signed as works of art at the most exalted level . 
Dahlhaus's shredding of the notion of free im- 
provisation now seems rather beside the point: 
one needs to give some thought to why 
Boulez’s Le Marteau sans maitre has so much 
more "aesthetic plausibility" than Ripons. 

From what Dahlhaus has to say about tem- 
poral discontinuity in music, however, he 
might be unwilling to grant value to either 
work: 

The individual self-contained section, instead of de- 
veloping what has happened in 3 previous phase or 
preparing for a subsequent one. appears to be (he 
pure present, an expanded moment in time. . . .The 
dividing caesura and the seemingly empty general 
pause make the listener, who had sensed a musical 
section as a single moment in time, quite suddenly 
aware that “time has passed". That is the only func- 
tion of the seemingly functionless pauses. 

But it is not. In the seventh movement of Mes- 
siaen’s Turangahlasymphonie, for instance, 
sectional construction makes possible the 
effect of time moving in reverse (when one 
section repeats an earlier one backwards) or 
unfolding simultaneously at different rates. In 
a more complex work, such as Le Marteau sans 
maitre, the restructuring of time made possible 
by "functionless" pauses is correspondingly 
more convoluted, and capable of a far richer 
analysis than Dahlhaus intimates. 

The difficulty would seem to be that Dahl- 
haus retains, for reasons that the seriousness of 
his writing forces one to judge more moral than 
nostalgic, a reverence for developmental con- 
tinuity. He is aware, of course, that the sup- 
ports of musical development were, at the very 
least , deeply endangered by atonality, and that 
nothing is going to be gained now from “a blind 
grab into the biscuit tin of the past". He must 
be aw are, too, that continuity of development 
is the key to tne wholeness - the wholeness of 
the work of art and the wholeness of the crea- 
tive personality - whose disintegrations in the 
present century are his concern. His Germanic 
inclinations may blind him to the potential sig- 
nificance of Debussy and Barraqud for his 
arguments, but his observations about the peri- 
lous state of music are acute, persuasive and 
remarkably all-iriclusive. And despite them he 
holds to the hope that great composers and 
masterpieces will appear again, that there will 
be light at the end of the tunnel. Rather that 
than suppose there never was any light at all. 
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In the moment 
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IAN CARR, DIGBY FAIRWEATIIKR nnd BRIAN 
PRIESTLEY 

Jazz: The essential companion 
562pp. Grafton. £17.95. 

0246127414 

The trouble with most jazz encyclopaedias is 
that they take so long to pul together. By pub- 
lication day the music has usually spawned a 
fresh array of up-and-coming youngsters. One 
virtue of Jazz: The essential companion is the 
impression it gives of being thoroughly abreast 
of what is going on. The young British sax- 
ophonist Courtney Pine is there as well as 
Loose Tubes. An essay on jazz rock acknow- 
ledges that the innovative peak of that fusion 
was reached by the end of the 1970s. The 
young-fogeyisni of Wynton Marsalis receives 
as acute an evaluation ns the abstract questing 
of Anthony Braxton. 

The three authors, all of them musicians, 
write in totally different styles. Dighy Fair- 
weather, dealing with early and traditional 
jazz, is discursive and inclined to he anecdotal 
(he is lucky to have such juicy subjects as Joe 
Venuti and Jack Purvis, the latter better 
known for his life-style than for his music). 
Brinn Priestley deals with Basie and Pnrkcr 
and the Modern Jnzz Quartet, mostly sticking 
to facts but occasionally improvising (John 
Lewis's approach to piano plnying is described 
as “delicate, even tentative, as if picking at a 
dish he would rather not eat)". 

Best of all is Ian Carr, covering a good deal 
of the past three decades, and doing so with a 
remarkable blend of objectivity and enthu- 
siasm. He pays a handsome tribute to a West 


biographies of great singers, like almost all 
Wographies, are disappointing, suggesting that 
j : Wnie hard thought on the nature of the genre is 
| leaded. Howard Vogt's biography of Kirsten 
, Plagstad, however, is not calculated to stimu- 
Bte any kind of thought 1 . In its low-keyed way it 
; 9!W of the most bizarre books I have come 

j Vogt is, apparently, a baritone “espe- 

Bally noted for his interpretations of German 
i and Mozart roles", but I think that 
: . ‘especially noted* must be taken in a relative 
! Sensed H& certainly takes his own performing 
activities i seriously, enough to intersperse the ' 
}. narr 9tive of Flagstad’s life with! wholly un- 
gjed passages about his own, and with odd 
• j : Wews of current opera performances which 
. ^ho concqivable connection with her. And 
il .ftteejns that a large part. of fhe boot, perhaps 
|si a translation; of Aslaug Rein’s 
biography of Flagstad, which is not 
; i -but .furtheir i attenuates the 
•^daim to be-.byj-as opposed, to about,' 

" j5S!rd Voat. .< • / • ' /■. . ' 

v all that, there are long; fascinating 

V 'particularly : about Flagstad’s deyo- ; 

m #|d.;She is sq often wnfreii about as.lf 
^nor-cared for : what she was ^ 


Indian musician, the late Joe Harriott, only 
forty-four when he died in 1973 but lauded by 
Carr as “the father of European free jazz". 
And while Carr, in casual conversation. Inis 
often seemed sceptical about the achievements 
of free jazz, his article on (hat subject and his 
entry on Albert Ayler - one of a number of 
outstanding analyses - are models of concise 
and perceptive writing. 

The proof of a reference book. oF course, is 
in the using. And that does throw up a number 
of omissions. In his introduction Cnrr points 
out that musicians were sent questionnaires to 
be completed and returned. Procrastination 
may explain but cannot entirely excuse the 
absence of such important performers as the 
vibrahnrpist Walt Dickersoh and (he bassist 
B«irre Philips. And, just to concent rate on Brit- 
ish musicians, quite a few dcprcssingly minor 
"trad jazzers” are included but not Gerry 
Moore, the best of the pianists between the two 
world wars, still playing somewhere in a Lon- ' 
don hotel or obscure nightclub, or the late 
Mike Taylor, one of the most adventurous 
pianist -composers of the 1960s. 

Turning to the more distant past, it is good to 
see praise showered on the likes of Pee Wee 
Russell, Davie Tough, Red Allen and Sid Cat- 
lett. A pity, though, that Dicky Wells's start- 
ling originality is seen, albeit admired, as a 
kind of comic turn. A pity, too, that no space 
could he found for the incisive clarinettist 
Sidney Arodin. Incidentally, one band Arndin 
recorded with in the mid-iy30s was a pick-up 
group using the historically potent name of the 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings, a band that (to 
descend to nit-picking) is credited with record- 
ing for Okeh rather than American Deeca and 
to have hud Jess Stacy as its pianist instead of 
Terry Shatid. 


Image before sound 


are so routinely dismissed as vague and super- 
ficial, that evidence of the depth of her study 
and feeling is welcome, though it shouldn’t be 
necessary. When she first heard Tristan in 
Vienna in 1930, she was so emotionally ex- 
hausted by it that she wanted to leave after the 
first act. While she was no Callns, her commit- 
ment and musicianship, as well as her su- 
premely beautiful voice, certainly place her 
among the very greatest singers of whom we 
have records. A study of her art which goes 
into dose detRil is badly needed, and it is a pity 
that Vogt, with his specialist training, has not 
even attempted to provide it. 

On the purely biographical front. Vogt - or 
Rein - still seems to be less than wholly candid 
about Flagstad’s return to Nazi-occupied Nor- 
way and falls to deal at all with her long-lasting 
feud with the Wagnerian, tenor Lauritz 
Melchior; or her vindictive treatment of her 
daughter, both chronicled puzzllngly by Edwm 
McCarthur, the American conductor whose 
career she did So much to promote, in spite of 
' the condusive evidence that he was not even 
minimally competent a further episode a 

biographer, should IHum inatq. She evi- 

derftly nottheplacld, stolid .Hmfrau Wshe 
has so often be«n portrayed >f» s ' n b ; 

herself- Sb.e seenB,,in. fact, to have been a 
fomented and complicated woman. but for 
. L SL into' the'n'nture Of her complexity , : alid 

its relationship to the curious stop-go character 

' of her career, we shall have to waH fgr a biog- 
rapher whose, devotion . IS cptabtned. with 
shrewdntM. and- does: not. precise being 

..frapic., ...-wi-v* - 
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RICHARD MELTZER 

The Aesthetics of Rock 
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Rock history is wired to technological pro- 
gress: the electric guitar gave it lire, and now 
the video, subordinating sound to image, is 
terminating it. Rocking Around the Clock 
analyses the role of MTV (music television), 
the American twenty-four-hour rock video 
channel, in this process. Ann Kaplan mgues 
that television’s strategy is “to keep us endless- 
ly consuming in the hopes of fulfilling our de- 
sire”, and MTV, with its alternation of four- 
mlnute videos and advertisements, epitomizes 
this policy. With 2,016 videos shown each 
week, “MTV simply takes over the history of 
rock and roll, flattening out all the distinct 
types into one continuous present". Its videos 
“gather up into themselves the previously dis- 
tinct art modes, with their corresponding icono- 
graphy, world views, myths, ideologies, spe- 
cific techniques"; and its audience, formerly a 
melange of disparate groups, becomes a "mass 
that absorbs . . . indiscriminately", Channel 
logos even announce that "MTV is LIFE”. 

Clearly this homogeneity makes MTV a 
: singularly American phenomenon (significant- 
ly, the USA For Africa song was titled “We 
Are the World”). Kaplan also claims it is a 
' post-modernist phenomenon, although she 
never really explains what this means. MTV is 
1 qn the one hand a "decentercd, fragmented 
text” drawing on dispafote cultural influences 
which are on the other hand swallowed whole 
by a "uni- dime ns ion a! , cojumercinlised" youth 
audience. Labelling something as “posfrnOd- 
' ernisl" is a messy substitute for understanding 
1 it. The problem wlth hcr argument is tlibl slio 
also provides the.: evidence witli which , to dis- 
mantle it. She cites Statistics suggesting that 
: "videos featuring white males (ake up 83 per 
; cent of the ,24‘ho xsj flow^/that "only 1} j)er. 

cent of MTY videos, have, (ienttfil figufcs whd 

: arefemal?* , 1 andthat.d^pitethcpoj)ylnrity6r 


Tina Turner. Michael Jackson and Prince, the 
figures for black ariisls are even worse. Since 
block music is the pivot of American musical 
culture, and female stars remain important to 
it. the relative paucity of black and female 
musicians on MTV demolishes Kaplan's no- 
tion that the channel contains the history of 
popular music within itself. 

Like MTV. Kaplan is sometimes guilty of 
“obliterating historical specif icy". She attri- 
butes punk to the 1980s ami Look Back in 
Anger io 1958; in her account of Live-Aid. Phil 
Collins performs first in Philadelphia and then 
in London (in fact he did it the other way 
round). But she does correct one common mis- .*• 
conception - that Bruce Springsteen's Bom in 
the USA is a work of nationalist propaganda. 

His is a dissenting voice in a national musical 
culture which, as this robotically intelligent 
study makes clear, is in the process of rejecting 
its subversive roots. 

In The Aesthetics of Rock (first published in 
1970) Richard Meltzer detours through the his- 
tory of philosophy in order io shed light on the 
1960s. Forcing together such unlikely bed- 
fellows as the Byrds and the Apollonian mind. 
Dylan and Aristotle, Herman's Hermits and 
Nietzsche, Meilzer's pronouncements have 
none of Kaplan's authority. Though described 
by the.author in his foreword to this new edi- 
tion as the first "serious rock book”, it is little 
more than a, die lion ary of rock trivia. The re- 
velation that out of the five Beach Boys only 
one (Dennis Wilson) could surf is the sort of 
irrelevance ut which MeUzer excels. But weary 
intellectual tropes notwithstanding, his enthu- 
siasm for “a time when the music was more 
concerned with sound than image" is: dice ring. 

Rack of Ages: The "Rolling Stone" History of 
, Rack and Roll by Ed Wan), Geoffrey Stokes 
and Ken Tudker <645pp. Penguin. Paperback, 

‘ £7.95. ft 14 010053 9) traces the music from its 
indeterminate origins (to some siudiosi, it 
began in the 1920s with the fiist "hillbilly’* and 
"race” . recoils, to others ’ it emanated from 
pokt-Second World Wur blues and others still 
/aver that Elvis Presley happened oil it while 
experimenting in ' .u recording studio with 
Arthur "Big Boy" Crydrup’s "Thut's Alright 
1 (Mania]") to the' present day; Undpr chapter ■ 

[ headings such as "Red Clay vs. Sequins" and 
■ "Wham.. Giam.^Thqnk Yog. Ma'am" the 
, 'j|dlhors' explore life Hildas Well ns ihe.al^re':;- 
; ahd bisiiiess'^ 4r h«!s ^ gtirtersiled- 1 1 ' 

1 1 vj - i 5 ..* * v-r.-'t [-.<> *-• >i*t «»>• ■* i'»- »r 
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Glasnost, the Soviet Press and red greens 
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jil'iusi liens. Sonic iiiiilcriiil or tins nature 
appeared ill l he 1‘JfiIJs (such .in Sol/hcnilsyn's 
One (it iv in ihc (.iff of Ivon lienisovieh). hill 
lliis is ihc first systematic ucoiint of the prosaic 
.side uf iJic terror, uf the everyday tmiuTin of 
executioners and victims. Until now, pages like 
t his could lie found only iii .Tirrn/jc/irroriii West- 
ern publications. The itiilfiliiogrnphjriil parts of 
the novel, which describe Hie experience of a 
inan who fell into the mincing-machine of the 
great terror . are written with powerful sim- 
plicity and authenticity. 

Rybakov's novel has become accessible to 
the public thunks to the politics of but 

lie started writing it in the time of the Khrush- 
chev reforms, 'lliis is lint an isolated ease. The 
relaxation of censorship has brought about the 
niass publication of many works which have 
hecn banned until now. 'Hie editorial hoards of 
literary journals are striving to outdo each 
oilier by announcing their intention to publish 
more and more "rehabilitated books" The 
halllo that were waged over the publication of 
Pasternak's Doctor Zhivago and Akhmatov ,i\ 
poem lictjuit'in are already well known in the 
West Such a masterpiece uf post-revolution- 
ary prose ns Amlret Platonov's novel Kotfovon 
(The bourn la i ion Pity has become accessible to 
Soviet readers. There are constiint discussions 
about a Russia n translation of Cicorge ( Jrwell, 

A full list of "rehabilitated books" would 
stretch over several pages, hut .some concrete 
examples me amusing in their way. Fur exam- 
ple. it lias emerged that permission was lung 
withheld for the publication 0 f books by the 
Argentinian writer Ernesto Sabato only he- 
cause he had allowed himself some critical re- 
marks about hide I ('astro. 

The most import mil of these rehabilitations 
so far seems to be the decision of the jourrml 
Oktyohr' (October) to publish Vasily Gross- 
man's novel Ufr tint l Kite ( TLS, November 
22. 1 985), during l 9HH.' Hie book stands out for 
the extraordinary depth of its comparative 
psychological analysis uf Stalinism and Fasc- 
ism. Ironically, flktyahr' was Ihc chief stron- 
ghold of diehard Stalinists during Grossman's 
lifetime (indeed, denunciations front these cir- 
cles played an import ant role in the banning of 
the novel). But today Okiyubr ' 's new editorial 
bowd ii eager hi be among the leaders of ghu- 
mMMind as the Grossman case shows, is doing 


Good and bad writing 


so ifiiile successfully. 

Unexpectedly, all this growth of interest has 
in no way subverted the position of .samizdat. 
In fact the opposite has happened: as offiehd 
publications have become freer, the number 
ami Ihc circulation uf unofficial publications 
have grown as well. Undoubtedly the most 
import. ini of these is the Leningrad publication 
Mcrkur (Mercury). The city's authorities can- 
not afford to ignore it . The Moscow newspaper 
Sovetskaya Rossiya (Soviet Russia) has refer- 
red to it ns a reliable source of informnlion. 
The journal's editor. Yelena Zelinskaya, has 
great authority both in unorficini and official 
journal is lie circles. The quarterly jour mil is 
disseminated in more Ilian a thousand copies - 
;i remarkable circulation fora typewritten pub- 
lication. 

Fhe siimiztlut journals of the Gorbachev 
period can be divided into various categories, 
f irst of all. the literary journals and almanacs, 
many of which have existed since the Brezhnev 
period, continue to appear. They include 
< Vitisy (Hours). Obvodny Kauai (The Obvoil- 
iiy f TinulJ mid Mi tin zhttrnal (Mitya's journal) 
iu Leningrad. Tret'ya motlernizmsiva (Third 
Modernization) in Riga, and so on. In must 
cases these publications bring together poets 
mid pn isc writers from various avant-garde 
groups who. while not very interested in poli- 
tics. have long been iu conflict with the official 
Union of Writers. Hie relatively apolitical na- 
ture of such journals helped them to survive 
even through the period when (lie samizdat 
press was being most vigorously suppressed. 
Alongside the literary magazines, rock music 
puimals such as Roxy in Leningrad and Ukhti 
\ ihc Ear) in Moscow have sprung up. In the 
opinion of 11‘ya Smirnov, who is one of the 
ideologists of. mid u regular contributor to. 
these magazines, what we are seeing here is mi 
longer just an artistic phenomenon: it has 
taken on a social dimension, since rock music is 
linked to Ihegiuwing movement of the "Soviet 
new left”. 

It is this movement which is providing the 
basie stimulus for the development of “new 
samizdat”. Its success is due above all to the 
close link between the journal and a Leningrad 
left informal group called Epicentre. The acti- 
vities of Epicenire and its rival organization, 
The Council for the Ecology of Culture (SEK), 
have become widely known beyond Lening- 
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WILLIAM EDWARD BROWN 
A History of Russian Literature of (be 
Romantic Period . 

Four volumes. 1 ,59Upp. Ann Arbor: Ardis. 
SI5Q. 

DM2339389 

Those four handsomely produced volumes 
cover Russian literature of the Romantic 
period in unprecedented detail. William Ed- 
ward Drown has. since his retirement in 1973 . 
already written single-volume histories qf 
' %Vt ^ !Mn,h “«* eighteen tiiTcenliiry Russian 
literature; the present work completes, there- 
•' " : 9 . • fore, a .’wgnum opus on the literature of Rus- 
sia from 1600 to the l&Hfc, : 

. .Roman! icism in Russia prints difficulties 
. both of definition and chronology. Arguably i( 
. begiPv with Pushkin’s Ruslan and Lyudmila 
. and ends with Oddevsky's Russian 

Professor Drown provides iitlle 
tljerireiK’al ducuwion. preferring m regard 
; ' . RonwttUcum aia “period style", an if as such a 
- v. iiiutral concept; belonging t<|t, or tundihg to 
-{dominate, the first .forty years of ; the 
. J. . nipeH^nth ccnjury mKns&ia. 

.1:. 'y' Brh^riYapptcwchCan be, cfcjrtH’teru'edas a 
H ■ -\.'A ' -wWorF of (he traditional AndiheiNahokoviuii. 

• Strrff OiiileitlliwtK at *•:» ... 


"there are no riglu and wrong tendencies in 
literary history; there is good and bad writing 
and nothing more", while “the author’s social 
altitude is of no literary concern". 

Needless to say, these precepts could 
scarcely be, and indeed are not, strictly 
. adhered to throughout this vast study. A no- 
nonsense posture is adapted toward the follies 
of sociological and psychoanalytical criticism 
(although insights are occasionally credited) 
and there is a tendency to use. for instance, 
“Marxist" and "modernist" as blanket terms. 

. Brown is rather more tolerant of (he Formal- 
ists. The basic method here, with concessions 
/ •• to the most famous figures and works recorded 
.more detailed dissection, is that of potted 
’ , biography, followed by plot summary and (hen 
. brief evaluation. The volumes* great strength. 
... however, .which largely outweighs any limila- 
lions in . approach, is the author’s comprehen- 
sive grasp of classical and European literatures 
and (heir sources. Sound cssuys are provided 
on established figures; thumbnail sketches at 
least on Ihc little-known. Indeed, d whole 
galaxy p( secondary figures here receive their , 
.due as peyerhefore in English, Even So there 
; are of course gdps. The work of women wri- 
. tern, excepting Anna Bunina's vetseVgels nio , 
attention: the pk^lry and prow OfTavIovaarai ; 
r Rostopchlna «ru not treated, w^ile Durova is 
. northcre fntinttoiied. There imb dlscitssftm of ' 
•rWMto 0»:.v. A: So|l0HnI>: ‘nib willed. 

hlHltttgriiphy, is often Ihc case with large- 
>■?!'? y™**' p^chy. with tome surp rising 
: omtssiom (mt»I unoaounlabjy lljijt orD. S. 
i W mS# of/Raiism ^iteratUn). ' 


rad. Despite tactical differences between 
them, these two groups constitute a kind of 
hlnc uf ecologists and neo-Marxists which is a 
little like the West German Green Party. They 
nrganizc discussions und wage a campaign 
against Ihc demolition of old buildings and 
agninst economic plans which will destroy the 
ecological balance. Many leftist clubs and 
groups are growing up not only in Leningrad 
hut throughout the country. They either 
attempt to issue their own typescript bulletins, 
or exchange information through the most 
populnr samizdat journals. The Leningrad 
Perestroika club publishes a bulletin called 
Perekryostok mneniy (Crossroads of opin- 
ions). and in the same city a club of “revolu- 
tionary Marxists'' with the peaceful name Ade- 
laida (Adelaide) disseminates its journal Vo 
ves' rost (Standing Upright). In Moscow the 
Ohshchina (Commune) socialist club is pub- 
lishing an information bulletin once a fortnight 
called Den za tltiyom (Day by Day). 

The most serious publications are all linked 
in one way or nnolher with associations of 
clubs. The first meeting of unofficial leftist 
groups from nil over the country took place in 
Moscow in August I9H7. It decided toereate a 
"Circle of Social Initiative" and a Federation of 
Socialist Social Clubs (FSOK). The “Circle”, 
conceived by its founders as a wide association 
of cultural, ecological and political clubs with- 
out a single ideology or platform, lias not really 
developed substantially, although its prospects 
remain good. The FSOK. on the other hand, 
has, in the few months since the August meet- 
ing, become a competent und united organiza- 
tion. in no small measure thanks to the appear- 
ance of its own samizdat journal, first called by 
the neutral title of Svidetel' (Witness), but in 
November renamed Levy povorot (Left Turn). 

Of course this “new samizdat" co-exists with 
other publications whose stance is based on the 
traditions of iy70s dissidcncc. The magazine 
Glasnost, edited by Sergei Grigoryants, is well 
known in the West. In Moscow and Leningrad, 
however, this journal is constantly subjected to 
harsh criticism, and not just from the author- 
ities. Grigoryan Ls Ls accused of thinking more 
about reception abroad than about his readers 
within the country. It is also contended that the 
magazine’s published material is often of 
doubtful accuracy. Greater authority is enjoyed 
by Express-Chronicle, another publication 
which attempts to continue the traditions of 
“classical samizdat " of the 1970s, though it too 
is accused of aiming at “export only”. 

The main problem for the samizdat .press, 
whatever its political or cultural orientation, is 
how to forge a relationship with official pub- 
lications in a period of liberalization. If tradi- 
tional samizdat (the heirs of which are Glas- 
ttost' and Express-Chronicle) tried to become 
an alternative to the official press, then the new 
samizdat is striving to co-exist and co-operate 
with it. Copies of Mercury and other leftist 
publications can be found in the editorial 
offices of "real" papers. And when Yelena 
Zelinskaya organized a meeting in Uningrad 
of the editors of samizdat magazines, it re- 
ceived official sanction. Representatives of 

SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

"Balkan War Incident”, the TLS of December 
26,19(2, carried a review of Adventures of War 
with Cross and Crescent, by Philip Gibbs and 
Bernard Graftt. frdtn which these extracts are 
Ukenr " • • ' 

I • . ■ 

.. . . Thin the newspapercorrejipondtirits in 
these days of journalistic enterprise may well 
be an unmitigated, nuisahec to a general 
commanding an army in ihc field, as well os a * 
serious annoyance fo the Government which is 
Conducting a war, can readily be Under- 
stood . . i; ; Mr Gibbs acknowledge* as much. 
And If. the Bulgarian authorilies had frankly 
taken the grourd at tht first th«= they would 
m correspondents (6 accompany their : 
armitaj «> the, frotU th<jrt ,vniulU,' doubtless - 
^vefeennnoutbutstofind^t potest- but " 
military exigencies ore, SftefnJtYa matier'for : ■ 
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practically all the unofficial publications excenf 
Glasnost were invited to the meeting, and m V 
respondents from Literaturnaya Gazeta anti 
Izvestiya, the Novosti Press Agency and other 
organs of the state press were also present Not 
a single one of these official organs ran a report 
on the meeting, but the very fact of the pre- 
sence in Leningrad of representatives of the 
“mainstream Soviet press" is very significant 
What also became clear at the Leningrad 
meeting was that there are not one but three 
different samizdats in the. country. But the 
literary avant-garde, the traditional dissidents 
and the "new left” hardly argued - they could 
not find any common subjects for discussion. 
Some were discussing "freedom from the gov- 
ernment and the nation”, others were talking 
about “the unreformability of communism", 
while others were trying to work out a concept 
of a “social movement for structural reform'. 

It seems that the change in the politiol 
situation has created no fewer (though possibly 
more) problems for samizdat than for k 
official press. Attempts by certain samizdai 
publications to compete with official newspap 
ers in the nren of "the criticism of individui] 
shortcomings" will get nowhere. More and 
more subjects are being opened up for discis- 
sion, and it is very much easier for lie 
correspondents of state newspapers to gather 
information than it is for the editors «t 
santizdat bulletins. 

It is clear, however, that even with libe- 
alization the independent small-circulatioi 
publications cannot be squeezed out by dx 
stale. This is not just a question of degrees of 
radicalism and sharpness of criticism. The vaj 
same writers (myself included) somelimn 
consider the same questions in both samhia 
and official publications. 

Soviet society's real need for samizdat don 
not arise only because of the conlinuirj 
"shortage of glasnost ” in various areas. Thanh 
to their independence, samizdat journals tan 
follow a consistent editorial line without 
glancing over their shoulders at the establish- 
ment's view. The movement of the Soviet new 
left could not have developed without (be 
existence of its own information and discussion 
bulletins. In short, samizdat is beginning to 
function in the same way as small-scale radical 
publications in the West. In addition, forwrilen 
and poets the existence of samizdat (and the 
relatively tolerant attitude of the authorities) 
gives increased freedom of choice. Things 
which cannot get into the mainstream press tan 
be disseminated by the independent 
publications. 

Both the revivified state press and samizdat 
are contributing to the creation of a civil 
society in the Soviet Union. The question » 
how stable and long-term these tendencies will 
be, and to what extent the. growing social 
movement will be able to exert real influence 
on how the situation develops. Tills depends 
not only on the stance taken by the authorities, 
but also on the degree to which progressive 
elements - in journals' and in the clubs -take 
advantage of the opportunities which giosturf 
has opened up to them. 
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war began, to fail to make good their promise 
and to subject the correspondents to' what Mr 
Gibbs calls a. “campaign” of oppre* 
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the condition of & region when' war has swepl 
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.under circumstances of immense discourage* 
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permitted to get up. to the fighting line; but 
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already shattered^: arid Mr Grapt,- with;tne 
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